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Warding Off the Red Devil 


With replacements costs about as high as they ever 
have been, it has become a difficult matter to maintain 
adequate insurance coverage. In fact, a number of plant 
executives say that it is impossible. Under the circum- 
stances, the best thing to do, they believe, is to do every- 
thing possible—within some kind of cost limits—to keep 
fires from occurring. And to smother them if they do. In 
the survey of corporate insurance programs currently made 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp, more than a couple of dozen 
safety measures are described. They cover a wide range, 
including fire-resistant paints, water towers, fireproof rooms 
for combustibles and company fire brigades. In other words, 
two ounces of prevention today is helping the plant manager 
to sleep at nights. (See page 494.) 


Competition Is On Again 

In days when there were more goods than buyers, com- 
panies waged intensive campaigns to get their products 
accepted by the public. A part of this battle was over 
the relative advantages of competing raw materials: paper 
vs. cloth; metals vs. plastics; metal vs. metal; natural cloth 
vs. synthetic fibers; etc., etc. One area of competition was 
in packing and packaging—tin cans vs. glass containers. 
This battle is on again in full force. The story on page 472 
tells about the efforts of the glass container manufacturers 
to hold on to a market that fell into their laps during the 


war when tin became too precious for general consumer _ 


purposes and steel was closely allocated. 
e e e 


Peace and Money 


There has never been a free money market in time of war 
or when war seemed as likely as continued peace. With our 
present budget heavily loaded with military preparations, it 
is impossible to plan for peace—and consequently to con- 
ceive of a free money market in the immediate future. 

So says one of the economists in a discussion of “The Bat- 
tle of the Pegs.” In a free money market, government 
Eonds are left to find their own level and the rate of interest, 
according to classical theory, then determines to a great 
extent the course of investments. 
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If we cannot have a free money market, observes an insur- 
ance executive, then we must devise some other mechanism 
that will perform the “normal” functions of the rate of 
interest. 

One way to tackle the problem is to reduce the national 
debt, which, says an insurance executive, is too large to 
handle. Maturities should also be realigned. 

Two of the participants—an economist and a banker— 
take the opposing view that the government authorities 
have been remarkably successful in managing the public 
debt and the money market. 

This whole subject is given a pretty thorough going-over 
starting on page 482. 


Trucks Don’t Ride on Rails 


Rails and motor do not compete in the ordinary sense, 
according to an article in this issue (See page 489) which 
advances the idea that rates are not nearly so important 
a factor as service in determining which way goods are 
carried. In fact, motor rates, the article says, have generally 
followed rail rates since 1936, and the differentials have not 
really counted. More goods move by truck every year and 
the volume of railway tonnage has not kept pace with total 
production. But the lion’s share still moves by rail. 


How To Peer into the Future 


Our economic seers are at it again—some of them cau- 
tiously; others slightly timorously. Occasionally, the meth- 
ods employed seem tinged with the occult—as though they 
climbed into a high tower or into a deep cellar away from 
mortals and machines. But most of them are fairly content 
to rely on more scientific methods. In doing so, they con- 
centrate on the movements of about sixteen business indi- 
cators—sales, earnings, prices, production, profits, invest- 
ments, national income, backlogs, etc. But what seems 
almost as miraculous as the occult method is the similarity 
of prediction arrived at by the economic scientists called 
up by THe Conrerence Boarp: the answer they give is 
that 1949 is going to be pretty much like 1948, economically 
speaking. For further light on whether the new year is 
going to be happy, turn to page 470. 
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Business Indicators for 1949 


O MARKED change in the general level of busi- 

ness activity for the year 1949 is anticipated 
by the Conference Board Economic Forum. As a 
group, they anticipate a slight downward drift in 
business activity which will be more evident in 
dollar and price measures than in physical volume. 
This decline will grow more pronounced in the closing 
months of 1949 but will, at maximum, produce less 
than a 5% decrease in the battery of business indi- 
cators. 

Estimates for each of the eighteen business indicat- 
ors most commonly employed in business forecasting, 
as submitted by this group, are shown in Table 2 
For purposes of observing probable trends during the 
year, estimates are supplied for the opening and clos- 
ing halves. Replies were received from almost all 
members of the Forum, including several who did not 
participate in the discussion of the business outlook 
which is published annually as a separate Board re- 
port.t 

Four business indicators were generally used by all 
participants in appraising the outlook although some 
estimates were supplied for ali the remaining series. 
The measures most frequently employed were indus- 
trial production, wholesale and consumers’ prices, and 
national income. The Forum as a group placed far 
greater emphasis upon price trends and the physical 


See “The Business Outlook for 1949,” Studies in Business Eco- 
one Number Nineteen, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1948. This discussion was held on November 19. 


TABLE 1: 


Business Indicator her 3 
Replies 
Industrial productionsi,..ignche. os. th oan. ee. ake 12 


National income 


Groen NAGIONAl prodOch,....c cts: enti) ee 8 
Péersonalimicomele.. stoner eet. gece meee meet 9 
Personal aayvin gs!) cxciactty ate oak tthe dad UO, SO, % 
Comorste profits alter taxes s.6 ruses circ bt oceans f 
Hetail salem, che cules ape abo et ee 6 
Nonagricultural employment....................... 6 
Weekly earnings. Wiiuore net amr. ie sete tae oe i 55.00 
Wholesale prices... 3:5. ussatbypies sah eel sen Olea 12 164 
Consumers’ price indexss45) sul nuiclsiack -. sh onlin 12 173 
Stock prices:. crs per. eee aces. tie, «eee 4 124 
Oatlondings. 257.55. ier Stade eee. tn eee 4 850 
Constenction conttactssewie. auise ibis ac Pee 5 155 
Agricoitoral production. «012: <corsinan,« suokeerereie 6 182 
Private domestic investment 
New consiructiOn.. =). s. sees tapes ete ihe eee 6 18,710 
Durable equipment 22215925... sae 6 19,670 
Changes in inventories................000cceeees ty eee 


volume of output than in the two previous years. In 
the earlier discussions, greater reliance was placed 
upon the derivation of the major components of gross 
national product. 

Almost all Forum members expect lower prices, par- 
ticularly at wholesale levels. Thus the consumers’ 
price index for 1949 was placed at 173 for the first 
half and 170 for the second half, as compared with an 
actual index of 174.5 in September and 173.6 in Oc- 
tober, 1948. The corresponding index of wholesale 
prices was about 165 and 160 for the two halves of 
1949 as compared with a current average of about 165. 
Little change in physical volume of output was ex- 
pected. The averages for each half centered about 
190 as compared with about 195 at the close of 1948. 

This decline in physical production coupled with 
lower price levels will produce a lower national in- 
come in 1949. As compared with the prevailing rate 
of $227 billion annually, the forecast of national in- 
come for the first half of 1949 centers about an aver- 
age of $216 billion-$218 billion, with a further de- 
cline to $214 billion in the closing half. (See Table 2.) 

Corporate profits (after taxes), according to the 
Forum, will be sharply lower in 1949 because of lower 
physical and dollar volume and the likelihood of 
higher corporate taxes. Profits are placed at $18 

ISee “The Business Outlook for 1948,” Studies in Business Eco- 
nomics, Number Fourteen, 1947, and “The Business Outlook for 1947,” 


Studies in Business Economics, Number Seven, 1946, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 


SUMMARY OF FORECASTS FOR 1949 
(Appropriate Units Shown in Table 1) 


49,700-51,750 


55.00 | 54.00-56.00 52.50-58 .00 
165 150-172 138-176 
173 160-178 160-182 
125 115-132 110-187 
853 820-880 800-885 
760 600-800 600-780 
132 128-184 128-135 

18,875 | 12,500-15,000 11,000-15,000 
19,750 14,000-22,000 
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billion in the initial months, as compared with prevail- 
ing earnings of nearly $21.5 billion; a further shrink- 
age to $16 billion is foreseen in the closing half of 
1949. Employment, however, is expected to hold 
close to 1949 levels. The Forum’s forecast of slightly 
more than 51 million engaged in nonagricultural pur- 
suits compares favorably with the corresponding 
total for 1948, except for a slight decline anticipated 
in the closing months. Despite the general downward 
drift elsewhere in the national economy, weekly earn- 
ings are expected to move upward from somewhat less 
than $55 currently to nearly $56. But the anticipated 
rate of increase is sharply below that which char- 
acterized 1948 and earlier years. Retail sales are ex- 
pected to decline very moderately from their 1948 
average of nearly $10.5 billion to about $10 billion in 
the second half of 1949. Estimates for the remaining 
business indicators are contained in Table 1. 

As with all averages, those derived from the For- 
um’s responses conceal the extreme viewpoints held 
by some members of the group. The range of view- 
point for the four major measures is particularly re- 
vealing in this connection. Sweeping declines antici- 


pated by several were offset by a like number who be- 
lived the rapid postwar expansion would continue un- 
broken in 1949. For the most popular measures, the 
internal composition of the derived averages was as 
follows: 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, PRICES 


The average forecast of the group was about the 
same, when determined either by the arithmetic aver- 
age or the median. For the first half, the two av- 
erages are 190-191 respectively; for the second half, 
188 and 192. No respondent anticipated that the in- 
dex would exceed 200 in the year ahead; one member 
foresaw a low of 180 for the first half; another sup- 
plied an estimate of 168 for the second half. Seven 
of the respondents placed the index between 190-195 
in the opening months; only four fell within this 
range for the second half. Five of the Forum looked 
for lower levels of production in the second half and 
in all instances of at least 5 points. A like number 
anticipated a rise in industrial production, all within 
the range of 2-3 points. Two looked for no change. 

The cost of living index for the first half was placed 


TABLE 2: BUSINESS INDICATORS MOST FREQUENTLY USED FOR FORECASTING PURPOSES! 


Actual Figures, 1929-1948 


Latest Month 


202.5) 179.3 


195.2 


18.1 


9,860) 8,399 


162.1) 121.1 
159.2) 139.3 
123.0) 139.9} 121.5) 99.8} 91.9) 69.4] 80.0 


646.7) 624.1 


1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1929 


187} 170} 203} 235) 239) 199] 162) 125) 109) 110 
181.7] 182.4) 168.3) 136.5) 103.8) 81.3] 72.5) 87.4 


231.6] 209.3] 213.4} 212.2] 192.6) 159.6) 125.3] 100.5) 90.4) 103.8 


178.1] 170.8) 164.5] 149.4) 122.2} 95.3) 78.3) 72.6} 85.1 


8.8] 11.8] 26.6) 34.2) 30.0] 25.4 9.8) 3.7) 2.7) 3.7 


12.8} 8.7} 10.8} 10.4) 9.4) 9.4) 6.4) 5.0 8.4 


6,387] 5,798] 5,310) 4,803] 4,624] 3,866) 3,504) 4,038 


49,761| 46,930 44,240] 45,010] 45,390] 44,500) 41,250] 37,980] 36,140) 37,180 
49.25] 43.74] 44.39] 46.08] 43.14) 36.65] 29.58) 25.20) 23.86) 25.08 


105.8] 104.0] 103.1] 98.8} 87.3} 78.6) 77.1) 95.3 
128.4) 125.5] 123.6) 116.5} 105.2) 100.2) 99.4) 122.5 
88.1) 94.2) 200.9 
856] 795} 806) 835) 816) 822) 814) 699) 652) 1,016 
274.9) 166.2] 272.8) 687.9] 500.6) 333.7) 295.9) 479.2 


136} 136) 133) 136) 128) 124) 113) 110) 106 99 


14,500c} 11,662] 8,903] 3,314) 2,347) 2,010] 3,212] 5,661) 4,600) 3,986) 7,824 
20,700c} 17,751] 12,784) 7,272] 5,402) 3,761] 4,702) 7,676] 6,108) 4,577] 6,438 


Business Indicator Unit 1948p 1948p 

Industrial production 

(Redaval Reserve): iii c... 20)». 0nis ede pivts 1935-39 = 100 195 Oct. 19la 
National income 

(Department of Commerce)......... 8 billions 218.4) 
Gross national product 

(Department of Commerce)......... 8 billions 250.4c 
Personal income 

(Department of Commerce)......... $ billions | 214.6d Sept.| 210.1¢ 
Personal saving 

(Department of Commerce).......... $ billions 18.0c¢ 
Corporate profits after taxes 

(Department of Commerce)......... $ billions 19.86 
Retail stores—average monthly sales 

(Department of Commerce)......... $ millions {11,059 Sept.| 10,466f; 
Nonagricultural employment—mo. ay. 

(Bureau of Census)................ Thousands |51,506 Oct. | 51,2879 
Average weekly earnings—Mfg. 

RN AI ci AH came Yeskee Bs Dollars | 54.64 Oct. | 52.839 
Average wholesale prices 

ACTER WSS SSSR Septet race 1926=100 |165.0 Oct. | 165.39 
Consumers’ price index 

oo, Lip Sadia a peat steep 1935-89 =100 | 173.6 Oct. | 171.19) 
Average weekly stock prices 

(Standard and Poor’s)............. 1935-39 =100 | 127.8 Oct. | 125.39 
Railroad carloadings—weekly average 

(Association of American Railroads) .\Thousand cars| 915 Oct. 830g) 
Construc. contracts awarded—mo. ay. 

(F. W. Dodge Corporation)......... $ millions |778.6 Oct. | 812.59 
Agricultural production 

(Department of Agriculture)........ 1935-39 =100 181h 
Gross private domestic investment 

(Di of Commerce) 

ew construction............... $ millions 
Producers’ durable equipment...| $ millions 
Changes in business inventories..! $ millions 3,233. 


See American Statistical Association, Bulletin No. 2, May, 
1945, pp. 20-21, for method of determination of this list. 
aAverage of the first ten months—seasonally adjusted. 
ally adjusted annual rate of the first six months. 


dSeasonally 
fAverage of first nine months. 
gAverage of the first ten months. 


cSeasonally i mari annual rate of the first nine months. 
justed annual rate. 


618] 4,711! —1,342! -1,354]-1,180! 1,416] $,8741 2,275) 4411 1,562 


ASubsequently revised to 184, Forecasts were based upon 
the 1948 figure of 131 (1935-39 =100). 
pPreliminary. 
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at 173 and 170, for the second half (both arithmetic 
average and median). Only one respondent believed 
the CPI would fall below 170 in the opening months; 
seven placed it between 170-175 and four set it be- 
tween 176-178. In contrast, eight respondents look 
for an index of 160-170 in the second half; two antici- 
pated a further rise to 182 and were also the only 
members who looked for any increase in the index in 
the closing half. 

Only four expect the index of wholesale prices to 
rise in the opening half of 1949 and only the two who 
expect a higher cost of living index in the closing 


half of the year, foresee a further rise in wholesale prices. 
The median of national income estimates for the 
first half was $216 billion; the arithmetic average, 
$218 billion. The two averages were identical for the 
closing half at $214 billion. Only two expected any 
substantial decline in national income in the opening 
half (to about $200 billion) ; a similar number looked 
for a rise to $230 billion. Five anticipated some de- 
cline in the closing months; two looked for a very 
slight increase; the remainder expect no change. 
Martin R. GarnsprucH 
Division of Business Economics 


A Case Study in Postwar Adjustment 


ARTIME advances of glass in the container in- 

dustry are being lost to paper, tin and sheet 
steel. To meet the challenge of competition the indus- 
try is intensifying its promotional programs. Its un- 
derlying problems are typical of those of many indus- 
tries which are also adjusting to changing market 
conditions. 

Production of glass containers was not curtailed 
when shipments started to fall off in early 1947. 
Stocks consequently piled up. By mid-1948, several 
plants had shut down. One of the largest of the manu- 
facturers closed four plants. Another company omit- 
ted common and preferred dividends. 

Today, the industry is operating at 80% of seven- 
day capacity, compared with 115% in 1946 and 55% 
in 1940. Total shipments in 1948 are expected to ap- 
proximate those of 1943. The time has now come for 
a healthy readjustment. 


COMBATING RECESSION 


The glass container industry is now engaged in the 
biggest merchandising effort in its history. It is a 
program designed to regain its wartime competitive 
position. A three-year general marketing and pro- 
motional campaign costing upwards of $114 million 
annually was instituted in May. Its first major objec- 
tive is to increase the amount of beer marketed in 
glass. Since beer bottles represent only 12.3% of all 
glass containers shipped in 1947, and since the glass 
industry already holds 87% of the beer container 
business, why the emphasis on beer bottles? 

The old-fashioned deposit bottle makes about six- 
teen trips, on the average, before it is discarded. So 
promotion is centered on a newly devised one-way 
beer bottle which can greatly add to demand for 
glass beer bottles. 

The new one-way bottle is generally preferred by 
retailers and consumers. The average cost of han- 


dling the old deposit bottle is anywhere from $.10 to 
$.15 a case. Moreover, the new one-way bottle is 
approximately one-half cent cheaper than the com- 
parable can. This fact insures the cooperation of 
brewers, retailers and general distributors, without 
which a successful program would be impossible. 

The program is generally planned for large indus- 
trial cities. It is estimated that 50% of all retail food 
store sales are concentrated in seventy-five counties. 
These counties constitute only 2.4% of the total, but 
have 38.7% of all families. Moreover, these areas offer 
a high sales potential because of their greater beer 
consumption per capita. 

As initial testing ground for the one-way bottle, 
the Baltimore-Washington area was subjected to an 
intensive promotional campaign. To reach the con- 
sumer directly full page color advertisements were 
placed in the gravure sections of a selected group of 
Sunday newspapers. In addition, large space black 


Chart 1: Shipments of Metal Cans by Product 
Packed,! 1940-1948 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Thousands of Short Tons of Steel Consumed in Manufaeture 


ae 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 (94 


A ESTIMATED ON BASIS OF SHIPMENTS THROUGH AUGUST, 1948 
JNonfood includes beer. 
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and white advertisements were used in daily news- 
papers. These advertisements ran for three months 
and cost the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute 
$27,000. 

Without brand name advertisement, it was felt, 
the one-way bottle could not be promoted success- 
fully. To that end, meetings of brewers and retailers 
were held in twenty-one leading beer markets. Ad- 
vertisements were placed with trade newspapers, and 
monthly promotion mailings reminded the trade of 
the campaign. There is no national beer market, but 
local brewers are heavy advertisers. When it was 
effectively demonstrated that promotion of the one- 
way bottle was to their advantage, they contributed 
sales man power and advertising dollars to the cam- 
paign, which featured the “Special News” of the one- 
way bottle in newspaper, radio, and television adver- 


Chart 2: 


Shipments of Glass Containers by 
Product Packed,! 1940-1948 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Thousands of Gross 
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® ESTIMATED ON BASIS OF SHIPMENTS THROUGH SEPTEMBER, 1948 
\Nonfood includes beer, liquor and wine. 


Chart 3: Retail Sales of Packaged Beer in Baltimore 
Before and After Advertising Campaign, 
April 15-July 15, 1948 


Source: Glass Container Manufacturers Institute 


Per Cent of Total Sales 
14.5 145 
Y 
LA 
CANS ONE-WAY BOTTLES 


Note: Sample surveys conducted April 12 and 18, and July 17 and 18, respectively, 
by Foote, Cone and Belding. 


Shipments of Glass Containers, 1938-1948 by Uses 
Source: Department of Commerce 
In Thousand Gross 


Years Total Domestic Food Nonfood! 

Shipments 
nose Laat. EWG 43,524 18,204 25,320 
DSO: ins: coir h see ee-c. hes 49,368 20,640 28,728 
DAO Se ai ayo s oy atte 4 52,488 21,804 30,684 
cE A RAR ctrl DE RSPERCSTTT 69,407 29,135 40,272 
1049! Rennes «Deda Ras 79,687 35,064 44,616 
1oiseee : eet 95,520 46,934 48,584 
ODA Meet adectiecr shettwe oa! chet 96,473 46,790 49,686 
De Aa eee hee 104,007 51,095 52,913 
OSG Bic cchevtrcent st: « Pores 113,546 58,102 55,445 
LOM Snr e oe tc eke, 105,681 53,213 52,468 
Nine months, 1947..... 81,607 42,460 39,147 
Nine months, 1948 ..... 73,179 37,911 35,268 
1947 January.......... 10,101 4,828 5,272 
Se DIUAT Yn cs, acs «.- 8,650 4,017 4,633 
March i.0 mete 9,645 4,649 4,997 
Aprilancreis. nce ie 9,637 4,726 4,911 
BY catial: Mes sont 9,492 4,617 4,875 
OUNCE Awe ee. 8,316 4,296 4,020 
JOly theses eee 8,127 4,442 3,685 
AtigUst ee. dah watt 8,859 5,611 3,248 
September........ 8,781 5,274 8,507 
Oatober se. cece 8,767 4,361 4,407 
November........ 7,703 3,249 4,454 
December......... 7,603 3,143 4,460 
1948 January.......... 7,006 3,057 3,949 
Bebruary,.os...... 6,886 3,312 3,573 
Merchant Skint 10,399 5,189 5,210 
ADI att aaristests.« 7,383 3,661 3,722 
aaa aie a 7,902 4,256 3,646 
June Meeen He. ees 7,385 4,174 3,211 
Faly se CE ReeeS 7,585 4,289 8,296 
ATi 1 | ae eee 8,399 4,542 3,859 
September........ 10,235 5,432 4,803 


Includes beer, liquor and wine. 


tising. In addition, a number of brewers conducted 
contests among their salesmen to stimulate retailer 
cooperation in store displays. 

The Baltimore-Washington experiment was exceed- 
ingly successful. Before the campaign began on April 
15, only 22.4% of the families interviewed! in Balti- 
more had bought beer at least once in one-way 
bottles. After twelve weeks, the percentage had risen 
to over 37. On April 15, approximately 3% of total 
beer consumed at home was purchased in one-way 
bottles. After the campaign ended on July 15, the 
reported percentage had increased to 12.3%—a 300% 
increase. (See Chart 3.) The volume of beer con- 
sumed in cans remained unchanged. 

Similar campaigns have been conducted in Califor- 
nia and Northern New Jersey. 


EXTENT OF POSTWAR CUTBACK 


Peak demand for glass containers occurred in 1946 
when shipments totaled 113.5 million gross. Then 
the postwar sequence began. The change from 1946 
to 1947 was as follows: general line food containers, 
-18.6%; other foods (beverage, dairy, fruits, jellies) , 
+27%; nonfoods (medicinal and toiletries, chemical, 


eee survey of 500 families conducted by Foote, Cone and 
ing. 
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household and industrial) -18.9%; beer, +-91.6%. (See 
table.) 

In the first nine months of 1948, the decrease in 
demand was even more pronounced. Every major 
category declined in comparison with the first nine 
months of 1947. They were as follows: general line 
foods, -9.1%; other foods, -14.8%; nonfoods, -1.3%; 
beer, ~34.9%. 

Shipments are still very high, however, compared 
with before the war. On the basis of data through 
September, shipments in 1948 should approximate 95 
million gross, 81% above 1940 and roughly at the 
1943 level. The decline in food containers was most 
pronounced, yet even these are 117% greater than in 
1940, (See Chart 2.) 


COMPETITION OF TIN 


During the war, limited supplies of pig tin and 
government regulation of tinplate, coupled with huge 
food packs, reduced to a minimum the quantity of 
cans available for nonessential foods and nonfoods. 
Thus, shipments of cans of nonfood items represented 
20% of all can shipments in 1940, but as little as 6.4% 
in 1942. The low point occurred in 1943, when only 
128,000 short tons of steel were consumed in the manu- 
facture of nonfood cans, In 1940, more than 428,000 
tons had been so consumed, (See Chart 1.) 

Consequently, demand for all types of glass con- 
tainers increased. Total domestic shipments more 
than doubled between 1940 and 1946. Food sales, 
including beverages, rose 166%, and nonfoods, in- 
cluding beer, increased almost 81% in the same pe- 
riod. (See Chart 2.) Glass beer containers consti- 
tuted 91% of all packaged beer in 1939 and 99.8% in 
1946, 

As the supply of tin and sheet steel improves, part 
of the can market lost to glass is being regained. Can 
shipments in August (latest month available) were 
at an all-time high of 398,000 tinplate tons. In the 
first eight months of 1948, food packed in cans rose 
6% over the same period in 1947; nonfoods including 
beer rose 22.6%. Total can shipments are expected to 
reach a peak in 1948. 

But can output this year has still been held back by 
allocations which limit tin consumption to 1947. Pet 
foods are limited to only 75% of the amount of tin 
used in 1947 or 1941.1. The government has also 
imposed controls on the amount of inventory tin 
manufacturers may maintain. The whole problem of 
supply is tied up with military preparation and stock- 
piling requirements. Tin is one of the key commodi- 
ties on the purchase list of the Munitions Board, 
the military’s stock-piling agency. Extension of this 
program could in all probability, completely reverse 
the relative sales positions of cans and glass con- 
tainers. 

1Adjusted to reflect reduction of tin coating from 1941 to date, 


The world tin production picture, however, is get- 
ting brighter. Output in 1947 totaled 114,000 long 
tons and it is expected that 1948 and 1949 will be 
respectively, 140,000 tons and 170,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, tin-saving processes, and demand for nonfood 
cans that contain no tin poses a challenge to the glass 
manufacturers. 

Increased competition from cans, however, does not 
seem to be the only major cause for the decline in 
glass shipments. Can shipments increased in 1947 
and 1948, in large part from gains in items packed ex- 
clusively in cans. It seems plausible that glass con- 
tainer sales are losing out as a result of general com- 
petition for the consumer’s buying dollar. 

A good portion of glass-packed foods can be con- 
sidered luxury items. Nonfoods, such as cosmetics, 
toiletries and liquor are in the same general position. 
Consumer resistance to high-priced luxury items and 
more recently even to essentials may further explain 
the decline in demand for glass containers. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Objectives of the 1949 campaign include a drive 
to promote glass packed baby foods and plans to 
combat recent inroads made by paper containers in 
the dairy field. It is expected that the beer promotion 
program will be extended. 

Plans for future campaigns include the use of both 
large-space display and smaller space cartoon adver- 
tisements in daily papers in addition to Sunday sup- 
plement color advertising. According to a study con- 
ducted by the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation based on average readership of sixty-eight 
cartoon and 1654 display advertisements in 111 news- 
papers, the readership of cartoon ads is three times 
that of display advertisements in comparable size. 

A general glass container campaign may also be 
launched sometime in 1949 built around the slogan: 
“If you see it in glass, you know it’s first class.” 

The industry is optimistic about the future. With 
higher standards of living and a growing population, 
the over-all market for containers should expand if it 
is encouraged by intensive promotion. Glass manu- 
facturers expect that within three or four years, 
shipments will reach and even exceed postwar peaks. 


Rosse Nawic# 
Division of Business Economics 


Discussion of the New Department of Commerce 
Income Series—A thorough review and criticism by 
Simon Kuznets of the national income revisions by the 
Department of Commerce and a reply by the authors of 
the new series along with some additional comments by 
M. Kalecki. The Review of Economics and Statistics, August, 
1948. 
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Business Highlights 


HE business outlook is being studied with closer 

attention and possibly with greater anxiety as 
the year ends than at any time since V-J day. Uncer- 
tainty regarding the course of the second Truman 
Administration is perhaps the leading factor among 
businessmen, but the unimpressive picture manifested 
in the retail sales during November and early De- 
cember is also having a marked effect. 

One political cause of anxiety is the prospect of 
either an increase in the rate of normal taxes or an 
excess-profits tax. Either would, it is believed, reduce 
earnings and result in some curtailment of capital ex- 
pansion programs. 

Corporations have financed their capital expendi- 
tures over the past two years primarily from retained 
earnings and depreciation accruals. Since current de- 
preciation allowances are inadequate to replace plant 
and equipment at current high costs, it has been 


Chart 1: Prices Received and Paid by Farmers 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
Index Numbers, 1910-1914 = 100 
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necessary to supplement these funds with retained 
earnings, leaving a relatively small part of the residue 
for greater working capital needs and for financing ex- 
pansions. 

As a result, equities are selling at a lower earnings 
ratio than prevailed even during the depression years. 
It is therefore difficult to obtain funds through new 
equity financing. 

The recent unimpressive record of department store 
sales as compared with the year earlier has caused 
concern in the retailing fraternity. The weakening 
of sales during the first two weeks of November was 


rather generally regarded as merely a postelection 
aftermath, Later the weather was blamed for the 
sales slump. But more than these factors now appear 
to be involved, Unwillingness to buy at current prices, 
consumer preference for savings rather than spending, 
and in some instances inability to buy because of 
reduced working hours and the result in loss of over- 
time premiums are evidently to be reckoned with, 

Reestablishment of Regulation W on September 20 
is also affecting retail sales adversely. This is evident 
in the slump in the sales of big-ticket items such as 
appliances and housefurnishings. 

Retail sales have been well above the prewar rela. 
tionship with disposable income over the past two 
years. It is possible that with consumers better 
stocked, sales at retail are now reverting to prewar 
patterns. 

Post-holiday sales will be watched with unusual in- 
terest in the belief that they may give a good clue 
to the course of general business during the month 
immediately ahead, 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


But there is the brighter side, too. Employment is 
at an all-time high; personal incomes are holding at 
peak levels; the steel industry is producing at capac- 
ity; and automobile production is challenging weekly 
output records despite steel shortages and model 
change-overs, 

As to higher taxes, Senator Walter I’, George, of the 
Senate Finance Committee, is opposed to the idea of 


Chart 2: Nonagricultural Employment 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistica 
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an excess-profits tax, and favors a higher normal tax 
level only if larger revenues are needed to cover gov- 
ernment expenditures. Senator Flanders voices the 
same sentiment. It is generally believed that govern- 
ment expenditures will increase impressively in com- 
ing months. The Treasury is still operating in the 
black with a budget surplus of over $169 million as of 
November 29, 1948. 

Except for Air Force expenditures, funds spent by 
the military services are only moderately larger than a 
year earlier. During the current fiscal year through 
November 29, expenditures for the Army are $156 
million above a year earlier. Expenditures by the 
Navy Department were $24 million below a year 
earlier. With the Air Force expenditures, how- 
ever, the picture changes considerably. This newly 
organized branch has expended more than $573 mil- 
lion thus far in the fiscal year. Interestingly enough, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the prime factor 
in the commodity price support program, expended 
$473 million, in contrast with only about $115.4 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1948 through November 29. 

Contract awards reported by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration indicate that plant expansion, particularly 
in the processing industries, has passed the peak. 
Such industries as automotive, iron and steel and 
metal-working appear to have reached this same 
stage. In fact, industrial construction evidently was 
highest in 1947, slightly exceeding in physical vol- 
ume the record of 1929. 

The dollar volume of new construction of ware- 
houses, loft buildings, and offices has been expanding. 
The same trend is true for expenditures on stores, 
restaurants, garages, religious, educational and recre- 
ational facilities. However, much of this work is 


TABLE 1: 


nearing completion. Physical volume, accordingly, 
will probably recede in 1949. 

Dwelling units started in 1948 will number about 
940,000. In 1925, the previous high year, 937,000 
units were started, and in 1947 there were about 
930,000. A substantial gain on the housing shortage 
is being made. Outside the large urban centers such 
as New York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles, the 
number of new dwelling units is ahead of the number 
of new families. High building costs and a smaller 
supply of mortgage money suggest that residential 
building will be below 1948 in the coming year. 

In contrast with these downtrends in home con- 
struction, it is estimated that private public utilities 
will spend more money in plant expansion in 1949 
than in 1948. The total for private public utilities 
will be about $2.9 billion, which compares with $2.5 
billion in 1948.1 Additional amounts will be spent on 
machinery and equipment. 

Nearly all types of public construction are expected 
to increase in 1949. In highway construction, for ex- 
ample, expenditures are expected to reach $1.8 billion 
next year, as compared with about $1.6 billion in 
1948. Actual construction in this field will probably 
fall short of activity in the early days of the depres- 
sion. Spending for public schools is expected to hold 
at high levels and construction of hospitals is fast 
nearing a record rate. Expenditures for sewage and 
water supply systems are also expected to be large. 

The dollar volume of contracts awarded for state 
and local public construction during the nine months 
ended September, 1948, totaled more than $2.5 bil- 
lion. This was more than for the entire year of 1947. 
(See Table 1.) 


1The Department of Commerce. 


STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION—VALUATION OF CONTRACTS AWARDED,} 


IN QUARTERS AND SELECTED MONTHS, BY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION, 1947 AND 1948 
Sources: F. W. Dodge Corp., Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, Public Roads Administration 


Thousands of Dollars 
Other Non- Water 
Year and Month All Totes | Residential? | Educational residential Utilities | Highways | Sweras Supely, oll, 
047 Total...................-..| 2,860,680 | 171,587 | 315,124 | 217,177 | 106,621 | 1,095,980 | 194,417 | 158,299 | 101,525 
First quarter... -.,... 000. 385.175 | 40.756 | 38,390} 36,985]  30,980| 161,340| 26,594]  33,697| 16,433 
Second quakter: sis. 631.944 | 49,196 | 73117] 47,291 | 7,733 | 334,519| 47,579] 23,410] 99/989 
Third quarter..........-..-. 664.491 | 35,364] 94,783] 65,525) 30,872 | 336,528 | 45,513 | 30,450] 25.956 
Fourth quarter,...... 6:0... 679,070 | 46.291 | 108,834| 67,446] 17,586 | 263,503 | 74,731| 70,74¢| 29.897 
1948 First quarter.........6...005: 560,845 | 97,283 | 108,625 | 62,708 | 17,995 | 249,942] 42:936| 97,084] 25,472 
Second quartem. 5.2.0 see 947.795 | 15,008 | 178,499 | 112,897| 41,598 | 442,945] 60,834] 64,945] 32,989 
Third querter,<<06+s0a0 6. 1,038,764 | 57,730 | 203,050 | 196,919] 29,649 | 416,466 | 79,685| 77,463 | 47/802 
1048 Janinary:.J4e iso ee 177,621 | 18,792 | 34,772] 92,779 6,901 | 68,934 | 11,031 7,842 6,570 
Vebranry'.4.cc ee 181,642 5109 | 30,298 | 15,468 6.548 | 93,963 | 15,282 9,458 5,516 
Aandi eo Ae 201.582 3382 | 48,555 | 24,461 3,946 | 87,045 | 16,023 9,784 | 13,386 
April's 5 /aden oe: 298,849 3848 | 57.760 | 30,252 | 12,887| 141,568| 26,399] 16,688 9,497 
WES chic tee eee Re 327,299 6633 | 63,205 | 29,818 7,995 | 150,148 | 920,154] 97,874] 11.472 
Fre ee 321.647 4527| 57,464]  52,827| 20,766| 150,629 | 13,781] 10,388] 11.270 
A OEADR dhe Fok le COS 381.587 | 22.921 | 93,306 | 38,408 5,126 | 149,216 | 32,453 | 93920] 16,887 
agi dass siren ae 341,595 | 16,649| 54,376 | 42,405 9,567 | 146,404 | 23,210 | 30,179] 18,805 
1947 September.............0.0: 222.201 | 19,457| 31,846] 22,176] 11,890] 107,363 | 14,835 7,483 7,651 
1948 September.......0....0.00+5 315.632 | 18,160| 55,368| 46106] 14,956| 190,846 |  24,022| 24064] 12110 


1Figures are not adjusted for undercoverage 
Includes a small sasount of work <iert the Veterans Re-use Housing Program. 


Includes hospital, administrative a neral, social and recreational, 1 
corrective, aaa eabellameaas buildings. * ‘Includes pom gs — 
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TABLE 2: CONSUMER CREDIT STATI STICS, TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
Instalment Credit 
Total Single- ic 
End of Year or Month Consumer Total Sale Credit payment prenise cox 
Credit Instalment Loans! Loans? 
Credit Total Automobile Other 
AUT ED) onl gas ne So eC oe 7,628 3,158 2,515 1,318 1,197 643 2,125 1,749 596 
DALES scene Stee itil Aenea Aetna 3,912 1,588 1,122 459 663 466 776 1,081 467 
US pe o-oo eta 7,481 3,961 2,752 1,384 1,368 1,209 1,504 1,459 557 
Lusi. Sag aGsre Sen eee Cee ee 7,055 3,603 9.318 970 1,343 1,290 1,442 1,487 523 
VUES? SUN git a ale ana Aa aan ag naa 7,982 4,437 2,792 1,267 1,525 1,645 1,468 1,544 533 
BORO MEe fe Sains osu en ed 9,131 5,433 3,450 1,729 1,721 1,983 1,488 1,650 560 
AMT Net lc ers QayelS ois a Map auwhaudiatetail 9,878 5,903 3,744 1,942 1,802 2,159 1,601 1,764 610 
ES ea Sere ne 6,461 2,931 1,491 482 1,0¢9 1,440 1,369 1,513 648 
PRR MOP ES ei ocr, ces aleve 8 nusimys.s equine 5,315 1,938 814 175 639 1,124 1,192 1,498 687 
1 SS Se ees 5,754 2,012 835 200 635 1,177 1,255 1,758 729 
TIDES) Re eee! 2 Seana ade 6,613 2,340 903 227 676 1,437 1,520 1,981 172 
MANNER Foe onicsa.s.tysia tie apeseuista, ete 10,134 8,944 1,558 544 1,014 2,386 2,262 3,054 874 
PRIMES Se a Sie. no ee ee lee 13,423 6,189 2,839 1,151 1,688 3,350 2,702 3,612 920 
EU AGMA UPLUSL Nose se, shtn cares. 11,454 5,198 2,167 965 1,202 3,031 2,581 9,755 920 
RICHUEMO DOB ane: %s dioxane: als bhai 11,708 5,314 2,257 1,004 1,253 3,057 2,609 2,864 921 
ROCLODER INE «oy os ee singe 12,084 5,490 2,370 1,047 1,323 3,120 2,647 3,029 918 
NOM ENIIET ere eria so sists oak nei 12,670 5,764 2,550 1,099 1,451 3,214 2,680 3,309 917 
Deremberinktesk svt sak 13,423, 6,189 2,839 1,151 1,688 3,350 2,702 3,612 920 
ose dananry.£ ssi a se. 2.0.0. 13,095 6,218 2,817 1,202 1,615 3,401 2,713 3,240 924 
LMSC Ss aa oe eee | 12,983 6,289 2,841 1,254 1,587 3,448 2,705 3,061 928 
INEATeH ee eee. Ace ae coat 13,429 6,539 2,992 1,367 1,625 3,547 2,689 3,275 926 
April Dit aettoeit. stem 5 love we 13,610 6,775 3,143 1,468 1,675 3,632 2,665 3,236 934 
NTU a tar eye aes Be sicieye geo soans 13,803 6,965 3,265 1,536 1,729 3,700 2,661 3,245 932 
ITEC noe pee ae 14,126 7,150 3,372 1,602 1,770 3,778 2,679 3,352 945 
July ERMES SR. sac ctakis es wie 14,170 7,329 3,480 1,689 1,791 3,849 2,699 3,185 957 
PRS SUSU Pieler vasa Raid Se whale 9 14,351 7,583 3,625 1,781 1,844 3,908 2,724 3,130 964 
SEG Os By ene ene eee 14,761 7,718 3,774 1,858 1,916 3,944 2,856 3,227 960 
MICLODED Pore cutccs cone ee 15,039 1,748 3,819 1,887 1,922 3,929 2,872 3,457 962 


4Includes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


Sales of retail stores (at nearly $11.6 billion) were 
6% greater in October, 1948, than they were a year 
earlier. But with unit costs higher, fewer goods moved 
across the counters. This is indicated by a rise of 
6.2% in the retail price index from September, 1947, 
to September, 1948. 


THE RETAIL SALES PICTURE 


The index of retail store sales, compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce and adjusted for seasonal va- 
riation and trading day differences, was 339 (1935- 
1939=100) in October, as compared with 319 a year 
earlier and 340 in September of this year. 

Sales in durable goods stores totaled $3,275 million 
in October—a slight seasonal increase from the previ- 
ous month and nearly $300 million above the same 
month a year ago. 

Business also perked up for retailers selling non- 
durable goods. Their sales amounted to $8.3 billion— 
which was a gain of about $400 million over Septem- 
ber, and of the same amount over October a year ago. 

Sales increased substantially in automobile stores 
and those selling parts and accessories, in the build- 
ing materials and hardware group, and in the home 
furnishings group. The sharp decline in jewelry sales 
was the prime factor for holding the durable goods 
figure to a relatively small year-to-year increase. 


*Noninstalment consumer Joans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and 
pawnbrokers.) pPreliminary. 


In the nondurable goods categories, the following 
groups are running ahead of last year: apparel, foods, 
filling stations, general merchandise. In contrast, there 
were declines in drug store sales and in the business 
done by eating and drinking places. 

Reports continue to circulate of reduction of hours 
in some branches of manufacturing. The reports 
particularly pertain to the textile industry in New 
York City and to the field of popularly priced women’s 
dresses. In Pittsburgh, where durable goods manu- 
facture predominates, reduced working hours and the 
resultant loss in overtime premiums are said to be 
responsible for a more-than-seasonal slump in the 
sale of used cars. Statistics are lacking to verify these 
reports of curtailment in production schedules. 

An increase of $30 million in October in instalment 
credit to a new record high of $7,748 million was 
the smallest for any month since the war. Even in 
the case of automobiles there was a slower rate of 
growth (largely because of lower used-car sales) 
than in recent months.’ Credit buying of furniture, 
radios and home appliances increased $6 million to 
total $1,922 million. Instalment credit loans, which 
are also subject to credit controls when used for buy- 
ing controlled articles, declined $15 million to $3,929 


1The increase in October was $39 million, bringing the total to 
$1,897 million. 
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million. A gain of $230 million in charge accounts 
sent the total volume of consumer credit of all kinds 
to a new record high of $15,039 million. This is almost 
$3 billion above a year earlier (see Table 2). 


CONVERGING PRICE TRENDS 


A trend toward stabilization of prices has appeared. 
The all-commodities wholesale price index was at 
165.7 (BIS, 1926=100) in January of this year. Nine 
months later, this index (which prices about 900 
items) was at 165.0. (See Table 4.) A major change 
has occurred in farm product prices which have 
dropped from about 20% above the all-commodities 
index at the beginning of 1948 to 10% above. Hides 
and leather products, which were about 20% above 
the all-commodities index in January, 1948, were, by 
October, 1948, only about 12% above the general price 
level. Except for meat, food prices manifested the 
same characteristics but to a lesser degree. 

Fuel and lighting materials were 21% below the 
general price level in January, 1948; in October they 
were only 17% below. Price advances for coal fol- 
lowed wage gains and fringe benefits obtained by the 
mine workers. Petroleum refiners raised their bids for 
crude oil in order to obtain sufficient supply to main- 
tain their refineries at high operating rates needed to 
meet the demand for petroleum products. Crude oil 
prices have been holding close to $2.65 a barrel. In 
recent months, one major company raised its bid to 
about $3 a barrel, and very recently another large 
company followed suit. Both these price increases, 
however, were recorded in mid-December. At the 
product level, the trend is toward lowering prices 
rather than raising them. During the past few weeks 
a number of companies announced a price reduction 
in home-heating oil. 

In textiles the trend is mixed with the index about 
where it was at the beginning of the year. Rayon and 
other synthetic fibers have 
advanced in price, while 
cotton and wool top prices 
retreated. Consumer de- 
mand has declined more 
for cotton and woolens 
than for rayons and other 
synthetic fibers. Raw cot- 


ton, which was quoted sb products 3.48: ack eens 
at about 31 cents a pound prides and leather. 
last January, climbed to  Textiles....................--. 


almost 39 cents in the 
spring. When it became 
evident that a large cotton 
crop was in prospect, cot- 


ton prices softened and by Raw materials.................. 
October were quoted at Semimanufactures Ne calamistis lal e- 
Manufaetures. fc. fenes < sete: 

about 31 cents. Nonfarmseriivk sc soethaie eck s 
The price would be even Nonfarm nonfood............... 


AN icommodrtiesivs. res. bine ses 


Fuel and lighting materials....... 
Metal and metal products........ 
Building materials.................. 
Chemicals and products.......... 
House furnishings............... 
Miscellaneous sats sty a. se aiynle.« 
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lower were it not for government price supports and 
support loans. Farmers have not hesitated to take 
advantage of these nonrecourse loans. At the end 
of October, about 1,650,000 bales of cotton, or about 
15% of the ginnings to date, had been placed under 
loan. 

Prices of metal and metal products were at 154.7 
in January, 1948, or about eleven index points below 
the general price level. By October they had climbed 
11% and were 7.4 points above the general price level. 
Affecting the price has been higher operating costs, 
resulting from rising fuel costs, substantial wage in- 
creases, increased freight rates and a very active de- 
mand. (See Table 4.) 

Operations in the steel industry for this year are 
expected to exceed all previous records, both war and 
peace, in terms of finished steel shipped. Produc- 
tion of passenger cars and trucks in automobile plants 
in this country and in Canada already exceeds total 
output for 1947. 

Over the ten-month period, copper advanced 3 cents 
a pound, lead 4.5 cents, zine 4.5 cents, and tin 9 cents. 
Steel scrap which was selling at $41 a ton in Janu- 
ary, 1948, advanced to $44.50 by October, and has 
since leveled off at that price. (See Table 3.) 

The automobile industry is expected to continue its 
heavy demand for steel. The railroad equipment in- | 
dustry is likely to increase its demand, with the Office 


Table 3: Wholesale Prices of Selected Metals 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Cents per Pound 
December 1, October 14, 14, 

Hex “yo48 1948 ea ty'4 
COD POI care sis, ceria aener 23 . 4 23.4 21.4 
Leal}. ope 21.5 19.5 15.0 
Zine ea 18.2 15.6 He 
Tinh) S. aes ae eee 103.0 103.0 94.0 
Steel scrap (Phila.)!...... 44.50 44.50 41.00 


1Dollars per ton. 


Table 4: Trends in Wholesale Prices 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1926 =100 


Point 


Per Cent 
Change Ch: 


Change Change 
Aug. 1939-|Aug. 1939- 
Oct. 1948 | Oct. 1948 


—————— —————s EE EEE 


-0.7 -0.4 ; 

17.0 -8.5 - 
2.6 -1.4 

-14.8 -7.4 ; 
-1.6 =) Ot : 

+7.2 +5.5 : 

+18.1 } 411.7 . 

+10.0 +5.2 é 
4.4 -3.2 ; ‘ 
+6.1 +4.3 85.6 +72.2 
—4.6 3.7 713.3 +62.3 
ANT 4.2 66.5 

+1.6 +1.0 74.5 

+2.3 +1.5 79.1 

+2.7 +1.7 17.9 : 
+4.8 +3.2 80.1 +91.1 
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Table 5: Prices of Chemicals, Drugs, Oils, Waxes 
Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
August 1, 1914=100 


Item 


Provscrlwe CORLINGS.2155.0 eR Sore nee aiae ee ae sl 
MaSmemt RON OILS seis is aieins ale, Se RI IMRISE © Saga sselcbae vnc 
ROOT LGALILOS 1 cay 5 5, icro) «etre aiart ake set oc a ei mene 
Drugs and fine chemicals..-..................005 
Textile and leather chemicals. ................... 
anteater Chemicals... sch <sureaetececi ctr dy 40s 
RENTAL CHEMICAIS 01.0 gear see sae Veco eee 
Heaysachemicalsts Jobs s HELE he ae 
ID GEARY Ae Ck nn ee oe oe ene 


1Acids 


PWRHROMOR PW 


Table 6: Wholesale Prices of Building Materials 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Source: 
1926 =100 


Group Oct. 1948 | Jan. 1948 


ronlemiamaterials, fons « aceisos Nets wee 203.3 193.3 


1 00 im Ht OD HH to 


June 1946 


129.9 


MNCANC UG che. cs ce ws sme els ae 159.4 150.9 121.8 
STE nes 2 A 3a is eo I 133.7 126.5 102.6 
Lumber Nate ioe anne: Ista 314.5 307.3 176.0 
Paint and painting materials......... 159.6 163.2 108.6 
Plumbing and heating............... 157.3 138.8 106.0 
mimmcturalisteeluss «i eteui2s)oig, « gales 178.8 143.0 120.1 
Other building materials............. 174.8 157.9 118.4 


of Defense Transportation urging a stepup in the 
freight car program from 10,000 cars to 14,000 cars a 
month. Steel consumption by the special groups in- 
cluded in the allocation program of the Office of In- 
dustry Cooperation is expected to remain at current 
1igh levels, and in some cases to increase. 

The slackening demand for consumers’ durable 
goods, such as household appliances, may be attribut- 
able in part at least to a return to seasonal buying 
patterns. This also suggests that the demand for cold- 
rolled sheets and strip from producers of consumers’ 
durable goods is likely to decline; a reduced need for 
nonferrous metals by this industry group is also 
anticipated. Any slack here, however, will no doubt 
be taken up by the stock-piling program, which calls 
for impressive purchases of copper, lead, and zinc, as 
well as other nonferrous metals. 

Prices of drugs, pharmaceuticals, fertilizer mate- 
rials and of other chemical and allied products have 
been under pressure for months as new plant facilities 
have come into production to boost already large 
supplies even higher. These expansions in capacity 
have occurred simultaneously with an easing in the 
demand for some industrial chemicals. This has 
brought about a drop in the chemicals products index 
from 138.8 in January to 134.4 in October. But, here 
again the trends are mixed. At the beginning of 
1948, for example, prices of protective coatings, coal 
tar chemicals, agricultural chemicals, heavy chemicals 


were all lower. On the 
other hand, prices of essen- 
tial oils, botanical drugs, 
textile and leather chemi- 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


pie Pango Chsage cals, and oils, fats and 
anuary to | January to p 
October waxes, were substantially 
2 415.4 higher than now. By the 
0 -31.1. end of October, prices of 
8 -17.2 . , 
dq 41.6 drugs and fine chemicals 
Ay -7.0 were about what they were 
re +7.0 in January, 1948. (See 
: +12.6 
7 43.0 Table 5.) 
3 -23.8 


Prices of building mate- 
rials in August, 1939, were 
18.6 index points above 
the all-commodities index 
(1926=100); by January, 
1948, the spread had wid- 
ened to 34.6 points. The 
trend continued upward, 
and by October the gen- 


Per Cent 
Change 
Jan.—Oct. 

1948 


Aug. 1939 


8 89.6) +5.2 eral building material in- 
96.7 90.5] +5.6 . dj d 
93.4 91.3| +5.7 dex had widened its sprea 

129.4 90.1 +2.8 to 38.3 points above the 
96.5 82.1 -2.2 : 

$01 799.3| 4+413°3 general price level for a 
107.3 107.3 | +25.9  ten-month increase of 
102.5 89.5 | +10.7 about 6%. (See Table 6.) 


Lumber stocks were at a 
low ebb at V-J day. When domestic demand intensi- 
fied as building operations expanded, lumber prices 
continued to rise. Since the beginning of 1948, how- 
ever, the increase in lumber prices has been much 
more moderate than that of other building materials 
which were held at artificial levels more closely by 
OPA. There are definite indications that lumber sup- 
ply is catching up with demand. The net result 
is that some shading of prices is occurring, primarily 
in lower grades of lumber. 

The weakness in lumber prices thus far is at mill 
levels and wholesale yards. Many retail building ma- 
terial dealers are, however, overstocked. This excess 
inventory position is becoming noticeable at mill 
levels in relation to total filled orders. This is not 
true of oak and maple flooring, for which the demand 
far exceeds the supply, and for lumber from the 
Western Pine region, which is holding at 1947 levels. 
New orders for softwoods, which are the most im- 
portant from the sales angle, are considerably below 
last year. Lumber production in 1948 totaled approxi- 
mately 38 billion board feet, a thirty-year high. 


FARM INCOME DOWN 


Farm income started a downturn in October after 
reaching a postwar high in September, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveals. Receipts from sale of 
farm products in October dropped 3% below those 
of the comparable period of a year earlier. This repre- 
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sents the first time since the end of the last war that 
farm income dropped below the corresponding month 
of the previous year. However, for the ten-month 
period ended in October, income was reported to be 
about $25 billion, or 4% above the 1947 period. Not 
all farmers, however, fared better than last year. Re- 
ceipts from livestock and livestock products rose 
about 9%, while income from crops dropped about 
3%. This disparity reflects the fact that prices for 
livestock increased while crop prices dropped. While 
record crops pulled down prices, livestock supplies 
continued relatively short, thereby causing further 
price increases. 

The continued decline in prices received by farmers 
suggests a further reduction in farm income in No- 
vember. Lower prices for hogs, citrus fruits, corn, 
butterfat, tobacco and cotton more than offset in- 
creases in the prices of eggs, turkeys, wheat, rye, and 
rice. Prices received by farmers fell six points by 
November 15 to 271 (August 1909-July, 1914=100), 
or 2% below the preceding month. This recent de- 
cline lowered the index sixteen points below the year 
earlier and thirty-six points below the all-time high 
of 307, which was reached in January, 1948 (see 
Chart 1). 

Reduced prices for food and clothing, however, 
lowered farm living costs during the month so that 
the index of prices paid by farmers, including interest 
and taxes, dropped two points, or almost 1%, to 247. 
The net result was a lowering of the parity ratio to 
110, the same level prevailing in October, 1942. 


EMPLOYMENT RISES SLIGHTLY 


An increase of 63,000 in the number of wage and 
salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
boosted the total for nonagricultural employment to 
45,961,000 in October, a new peak. In October, 1947, 
there were 1,203,000 fewer employed. (See Chart 2.) 

Virtually all the increase in employment is attribut- 
able to expansion in the trade industries which added 
169,000 workers. Manufacturing employment de- 
clined 109,000 in October, as against a 34,000 increase 
a year ago. Contract construction employment de- 
clined 23,000 as compared with only an 8,000 drop in 
October, 1947. Employment in the service industries 
increased 45,000 in October, as compared with an 
increase of only 28,000 a year ago. Government em- 
ployment was down 12,000; a year ago there was a 
gain of 11,000 in this employment. 

Employment is being affected by readjustments 
now under way in several of the consumers’ goods in- 
dustries where blacklogs of demand have been filled 
and consumer resistance to high prices is noticeable. 
Downward adjustments in some of the entertainment 
and luxury goods lines occurred in 1947. In 1948, 
similar developments have appeared in such indus- 
tries as cotton, woolen, worsted textiles, shoe manu- 


facture and men’s clothing. Employment has declined 
in all these industries where orders have declined and 
inventories have accumulated. Textile producers, for 
example, were employing 15,000 fewer workers in Oc- 
tober as compared with a 27,000 gain a year earlier in 
1947. In the apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts group, employment rose only 2,000 in October, 
1948, as compared with 36,000 a year ago. In the 
leather and leather products group, the employment 
totals dropped 9,000 as compared with an increase of 
3,000 workers in October, 1947. 

The decline in employment in fruit and vegetable 
canning, dairy products, and beverages was seasonal. 
But in this group employment dropped 134,000 in Oc- 
tober, or slightly more than the reduction in October, 
1947. All told, employment in the nondurable goods 
industries declined 131,000 in October of this year as 
compared with 22,000 a year ago. 

In contrast, employment in the durable goods in- 
dustries increased slightly, but here again, the rise 
was less than a year ago. Durable goods, for example, 
rose 22,000 this October as compared with 56,000 a 
year ago. As compared with a year earlier, employ- 
ment in October, 1948, increased less in industries such 
as iron and steel and their products, transportation 
and equipment, excluding automobiles, and in the 
furniture and finished lumber products group. There. 
were slight gains, however, in electrical machinery 
and stone, clay, and glass products. 

Model change-overs in some automobile plants and 
a shortage of material for some automobile parts 
manufacturers caused a decline of 5,000 workers in 
the automobile industry. Likewise, the timber and 
timber basic products group suffered a loss in employ- 
ment of about 7,000 workers this year (against a 6,000 
gain a year ago). 


FURNITURE ORDERS DECLINE 


For the first time in many years, furniture orders 
failed to follow the seasonal pattern of increasing in 
October. Preliminary estimates of new orders for 
October indicate a decline of 8% from the level of new 
business of the preceding month. Cancellations were 
also larger; for the first time since June, they were 
above normal (about 6%-7% of new orders booked) 
and climbed to about 14% of new orders placed with 
furniture manufacturers. 

Unfilled orders on a dollar volume basis were 26% 
below a year ago at the end of this October and about 
12% below the backlog at the end of this September. 

The delivery of 9,286 freight cars in November 
boosted domestic deliveries for the eleven months 
to 102,370 as compared with 58,684 during the com- 
parable period a year earlier. Although deliveries 
of new cars are far ahead of last year, a stepup in 
retirement of cars reduced the net addition of cars 
in service. 
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During October, for example, the railroads obtained 
deliveries of 8,934 new cars but retired 10,338 old 
cars. Retirements during the first half of 1948 aver- 
aged 7,625 cars a month, with deliveries exceeding 
this rate by about 1,597 new cars. In the four months 
from July through October, deliveries of new cars 
exceeded retirements by only 363 cars a month as 
compared with 1,597 cars a month during the first 
half. 

The price factor appears to be an important con- 
sideration as to which group will be awarded the new 
car building contracts—the independent car builders 
or the railroad car shops. In 1947 and through July, 
1948, the railroad car shops received orders for about 
26% of all cars built. During the four months ended 
in October orders awarded to the shops accounted for 
647 of the total orders placed. 


On December 1, the railroads had on order 106,402 
freight cars. It would appear that it would take 
about one year to build these cars. However, the 
railroad car shops have a backlog against their ca- 
pacity of about 2,300 a month which assures them 
about eighteen months of all-out operations. The car 
builders have a capacity of about 12,000 cars a month. 
Orders on hand as of December 1 assure them large- 
scale operations over the next six months. 

Since the end of the war, the railroads have in- 
stalled more than 200,000 cars. The present car own- 
ership of Class I railroads is about 1,740,000. In 1918, 
it was about 2,300,000. There were 535,000 more cars 
in service in 1935 than now, according to J. M. John- 
son of the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Wi11am B. Harper 


Division of Business Economics 


Remobilization Developments 


Halts Sale of Surplus Aircraft Parts 


The War Assets Administration has discontinued 
the final disposition of half a billion dollars’ worth of 
aircraft parts to permit a review and reexamination 
of this material by the armed forces. 

In view of the continuing tension in the interna- 
tional political situation, spokesmen for the WAA 
point out that the three departments of the national 
military establishment want to make certain that the 
items which were to be sold no longer are of military 
value. 


Machine Tool Industry at Low Level 


A. G. Bryant, president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, stated recently that the 
industry is currently operating at about 50% of ca- 
pacity. He adds that it would require at least six 
months to fully mobilize for war production. The 
“phantom orders program” of the National Security 
Resources Board should minimize delays in attaining 
maximum output in case of war. Nevertheless, the 
low current rate of operations might mean serious 
holdups in manning plants of machine tool builders, 
regardless of the fact that individual manufacturers 
have a fairly good idea of what would be expected 
of them in the event of an emergency. 


Renegotiation May Be Extended 


The eighty-first Congress is expected to consider 
applying the renegotiation clause to all defense con- 
tracts amounting to more than $1,000. The present 
law applies only to contracts for ships, aircraft, air- 


craft parts and facilities built outside the United 
States. 

Industry must wait longer for the renegotiation 
regulations still being considered by the Renegotia- 
tion Board appointed by the Secretary of Defense. 
Also, eight sections of the military procurement regu- 
lations originally scheduled for not later than No- 
vember 1 will not be issued before February 1. 


Advantages of Standardization 


The National Security Resources Board, with the 
cooperation of the American Standards Association, 
will establish a detailed program for standardizing in- 
dustrial and military equipment. Before launching 
this program, the board will designate an authorita- 
tive industry group to conduct a survey that will 
indicate how the problem of standardization can best 
be attacked. This phase of action is expected to com- 
mence shortly. 

The top industry experts who form the nucleus of 
the NSRB staff expect that such a program will 
hasten the production of necessary wartime items and 
also maximize the utilization of plant space and 
man power. This top mobilization planning agency 
is thoroughly convinced that all the resources of this 
country must be used more efficiently than in World 
War II. The board pointed out that military experts 
agree that standardization of military equipment in 
World War II would have saved hundreds of millions 
of dollars and would have greatly increased the effi- 
ciency of the armed services. 


JaMes F., Foaarry, Jr. 
Division of Business Practices 
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The Battle of the Pegs 


This is likely to go down in history as the year of 
the battle of the pegs in the government securities 
market. The matter is of prime importance not be- 
cause it is itself a really great issue but because it is 
at the heart of a number of much larger problems 
which we shall have to face up to some time. 


* 


If our economy is to function as it should we must 
either reestablish conditions in which the rate of in- 
terest plays its normal peacetime role, or else find 
or invent some other instrument to perform that func- 
tion. As yet we have not been willing to do the one 
and have been unable to do the other. 


* 


The federal debt it too large by a considerable 
margin to permit of sound debt management and 
some sort of “ad hoc” reduction is indicated. This 
debt is, moreover, badly distributed as respects ma- 
turities—too much short term, too little between five 
and ten years to maturity or first call, and too little 
running for more than fifteen years. 


* 


Reserve policy in support of governments and in 
the management of the money market has been re- 
markably successful to date. 


* 


At any rate it is better to bear whatever ills peg- 
ging brings than to flee to others we know not of. 
Control measures in the money market to be really 
effective throughout the economy must operate m 
such a way as to reduce the income of large sections 
of the population, a development not to be desired 


at this time. 
*% 


The real income of large sections of the population 
has already been substantially reduced by rising 
prices, and some sort of equilibrium may be near 
which would render the problems of the pegs less diffi- 
cult. But for the longer view it would be unwise to 
count on a free money market until such time as 
conditions definitely warrant a “reasonable expec- 
tancy of peace” over a substantial period, and over a 
long period we can not have a controlled money and 
uncontrolled commodity markets. 


HESE various and not always consistent views 

were expressed at a recent round table conference 
held by THE ConrereNce Boarp in which three pro- 
fessors, two bankers and one insurance executive— 
four of whom at one time or another in recent years 
have been special consultants to the Treasury—took 
leading parts. 

The roster of speakers was: Murray Shields, vice 
president of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
Chairman; Donald B. Woodward, second vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York; 
Charles Cortez Abbott, professor of business econo- 
mics, Harvard University; Murray Olyphant, former- 
ly assistant vice president, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company; Lawrence H. Seltzer, professor of econom- 
ics, Wayne University; Robert B. Warren, professor 
of economics, The Institute for Advanced Study. 

“The year 1948 seems likely to go down in our 
financial history as the year of the battle of the pegs 
on government securities,’ Mr. Shields said in get- 
ting the meeting under way. “The literature on the - 
subject has come to be voluminous and businessmen, 
bankers, insurance company officials, government 
officials, and economists have joined in the fray, 
which is certainly no cold war for the argument has 
been pretty hot. This problem of the pegs on govern- 
ment securities is important, not because it is in it- 
self a really great issue, but because it is the heart of 
a number of much larger problems which we are 
going to have to face up to sometime. 

“First is the problem of how free the Federal Re- 
serve Board should be to manage credit through the 
application of conventional central bank techniques. 
Can we have economic stability without the use by 
the Federal Reserve of its full range of powers and 
can those powers be used if the Federal Reserve has 
to dedicate itself to the support of a particular yield 
level for United States Government securities? 


INDUSTRY’S NEEDS ARE LARGE 

“Second is the problem of savings and investment 
in a high investment economy. It is granted that in- 
dustry needs tens of billions of dollars of new funds 
for plant and equipment if it is to take full advantage 
of the revolution which is under way in industrial 
technology. It is granted also that the government 
contemplates over the years ahead tens of billions— 
one estimate is $120 billion—of investment in public 
works of various kinds. We need, according to almost 
everyone familiar with the problem, tens of billions 
of new construction, if our people are to be housed 
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adequately. The question is, can such funds be ob- 
tained and assured with the whole range of yields 
tied to a pegged 214% fully taxable rate for govern- 
ments. 

“Third is the problem of how much control over 
investment and credit we have to have in the long 
run if the government pegs are continued. Is that 
price too great to pay? 

“Fourth, there is the question of how much liquid- 
ity we need. It is supposed to be a comforting thought 
today that the entire government debt is a so-called 
liquid asset convertible at the option of the holder 
into cash for spending any way he pleases. Is that 
really an advantage? Would it be better if we re- 
turned to a condition where so colossal a block of 
securities were swapable for cash, but not automati- 
cally convertible into Federal Reserve credit? 

“These are the basic questions with which our 
speakers will deal.” 


Mr. Woodward— 


Addressing himself to the basic requirements of 
the existing situation, Mr. Woodward outlined his 
views concisely in these words: 

“The structure of interest rates has played a most 
vital role in the operation of our economic system 
based upon the division of labor and money. Differ- 
entials in rate between securities of somewhat simi- 
lar term have constituted a market evaluation of rela- 
tive risks and wherewithal to establish reserves to 
carry the risk. Differentials between securities of 
comparable quality have measured the differences in 
risk and in reward required for differing time periods. 
Alterations over time in the level of these rates and 
in their interrelationships have constituted the 
method by which the complex of economic forces in a 
free economy has tended to attract additional funds 
to areas of need with greater or less vigor. 

“Fluctuations on the rate have constituted the econ- 
omy’s signal to attract more savings or to pull funds 
from abroad or to discourage savings and let funds go 
abroad. Changes in rates and rate relationships over 
time have been the method by which institutions with 
funds to invest or lend have been guided as to the 
disposition of those funds most appropriate to the 
economy. Fluctuations in rates have expanded or 
diminished the earning power of the financial institu- 
tions in broad accord with the success by which their 
functions were being fulfilled. Fluctuations in rates 
and rate differentials have permitted various users of 
funds to make their needs felt by those who had funds 
to lend or invest. 

“While in a small and simple economy these eco- 
nomic functions might conceivably be performed con- 
sciously, and without the interposition of changes in 
rate, directly by those with funds, the magnitude and 
complexity of the American economy, and of the 
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world of which it is a part, make the conscious per- 
formance of these functions almost inconceivable. 
However extensively staffed by whatever degree of 
expertness, it is hardly conceivable that any institu- 
tion on Wall Street or LaSalle Street or in Washing- 
ton can completely know or adequately evaluate the 
relative needs and desires of every money-using and 
capital-using segment of this economy. Unless some 
central body of experts can know and adequately 
evaluate and determine priorities, the money system 
must have a mechanism through which this function 
can be performed. 


CAN INTEREST RATES DO THE JOB? 


“I do not mean to suggest that interest rates are 
too high, or that they are too low, or that they are 
correct; even if they were any one of these at the 
moment, they would be another at a different time in 
a different environment. The problem faced, there- 
fore, is either the reconstitution of the role of inter- 
est to perform the peacetime function, or the crea- 
tion of a substitute technique to perform that func- 
tion. 

“The Fourth Bank (Treasury Department and re- 
lated government institutions) needs the aid of the 
marketplace in the adjudication of competing claims 
for conversion of assets into cash fully as much or 
more as the marketplace ever was needed. While the 
Fourth Bank is staffed with technical competence 
second to no other institution in this country or else- 
where, neither omniscience nor omnipotence has been, 
or is likely to be, granted them. 

“A very brief summary will be my attempt to avoid 
being misunderstood and to try to heed my presump- 
tion to speak clearly. 


AN OLD PROBLEM 


“English speaking people on this continent have 
struggled for three centuries with the problem of how 
freely and on what terms the assets of individuals, 
businesses and governments should be convertible 
into cash. The present discussion about the converti- 
bility of government securities into cash is but an- 
other episode. The Fourth Bank of the United States 
finds itself burdened in this episode by an offer neces- 
sitated by circumstances which have vastly changed. 
New monetary gadgets are not the answer because 
they do not go to the real question, which is whether 
there should be more, the same, or less expenditure. 
But there can be no changeless answer as to the ap- 
propriate volume of expenditure because conditions 
are ever changing. What is needed is a reconstitution 
of the function of interest rates and the marketplace 
to provide a mechanism to aid the Fourth Bank to 
make determinations. 

“But let me be most explicit: Reconstitution of in- 
terest rates does not mean central bank abdication. 
For as long as we live, I believe the central bank must 
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and should hover about the money and capital mar- 
kets. Every experiment in the operation of com- 
pletely disorganized and fragmented monetary sys- 
tems of which I know has come to grief. This of all 
times, with a most intricate and complicated internal 
and international situation, is not the time for an- 
other such experiment, nor is it the time to expect the 
Fourth Bank, like De Lawd in Green Pastures, to haul 
off and pass miracles.” 


Professor Abbott— 


Professor Abbott’s approach was somewhat differ- 
ent. He first set forth “four major considerations” 
which, he believed, must govern debt management 
thinking. These are: 

“First, a long-term program for managing the debt 
must give careful consideration to and must be based 
upon analysis of the volume of assets in our economy 
other than assets of the Federal Reserve banks that 
are or might be available for ownership of treasury 
obligations, and to the economic and business needs 
of the several classes of owners, commercial banks, 
insurance companies and so on, who hold these assets. 

“Second, we must clearly recognize that the owner- 
ship pattern of the debt (that is, the distribution of 
the amounts and kinds of debt among the different 
classes of owners), is a unit in the sense that sales of 
Treasury securities by one class must result in in- 
creased holdings by another class or classes of owners. 

“In a sense the pattern of debt ownership is like a 
balloon, compress it at one point and it expands at 
another, but this simile, of course, must not be pressed 
too far to the point where the balloon bursts. Too 
many discussions of debt management have neglected 
the fact that someone at all times must own all the 
Treasury paper. 

“Third, the ownership pattern of the debt as among 
the various classes of owners is neither wholly fortui- 
tous nor entirely the result of a master plan of the 
fiscal authorities in Washington. The pattern is di- 
rectly influenced by the amount and character of the 
assets, or at least the liquid assets possessed by the 
different classes of owners and by the economic and 
business needs which these classes experience. 

“Finally, the fact that over a period of time trans- 
fers of debt take place among the several classes 
occasions some of the most difficult issues in debt 
management. In general, the larger the volume of 
transfers, the sharper the problems of management 
become; conversely the smaller that volume, the 
easier is the law of fiscal authority.” 


AN AD HOC REDUCTION NEEDED 
Weighing the situation in light of such considera- 
tions, Professor Abbott finds the debt “too large, and 
by a considerable margin.” His conclusion is that: 
“Whatever long-term program for debt retirement 


may be initiated, an immediate ad hoc reduction of 
the debt ought to be undertaken at once. 

“The present character of the marketable debt is 
not well adapted to the present needs of actual or 
potential owners. There is too much short-term paper 
outstanding, by a considerable amount. At the same 
time there is a distinct shortage relative to estimated 
demand of securities due or first callable within five 
to ten years, and of securities with a maturity in 
excess of fifteen years. Thus, a considerable volume 
of short-term debt ought to be refunded into inter- 
mediate and long-term securities. 

“The rates of return obtainable on the several ma- 
turity classes—and the recent record of transfers of 
debt in the market supports this finding—are not 
well adapted to the purposes which some owners need 
to accomplish through their selection of investments. 
There is, of course, much disagreement as to the 
proper interpretation of these recent transfers. Most 
would probably agree that at least some of the ob- 
jectives which owners have sought to achieve were 
legitimate. 

“That federal interest policy needs to be recast in 
the light of changing conditions. If this is not done, 
the need is likely to become more acute in the future.” 


Mr. Olyphant— 


Mr. Olyphant, the banker, turned to the more mat- ° 
ter-of-fact, day-to-day aspects of the subject. 

“I sometimes think that we are all in the position 
of Hamlet who more or less went to pieces, if I re- 
member the play correctly, because he couldn’t make 
up his mind whether to bear the ills he had or fly 
to those he knew not of. I happen to think that the 
ills we have are perhaps better than some of the ills 
we might fall heir to if we were to change the present 
policy of maintaining the pegs. 

“Can the phenomena of too many dollars chasing 
too few goods—which to my mind is a pretty good 
short definition of the type of inflation which we seem 
to be fighting—be stopped by monetary controls? 
The answer to that question is probably yes. In 
other words, by decreasing the amount of money suf- 
ficiently, something could be done to alter the rela- 
tionship between the number of dollars and the num- 
ber of goods. 

“The consequences might be serious. Mr. Sproul 
who made a speech—I think it was testimony before 
a Congressional committee—last May said: ‘A gen- 
eral monetary control if used drastically enough 
works through a reduction of production.’ 

“That is a good point, ‘works through a reduction 
of production,’ when what we want is more produc- 
tion if we are going to catch up with our dollar. The 
steps in the process are restriction of the money sup- 
ply, rise in interest rates, contraction of employment 
and production, contraction of income. 
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“ ‘T know of no monetary device which would enable 
us to avoid these consequences and I think it is an 
illusion to think that some painless way of avoiding 
the consequences of making credit really tight can 
be found. To use our existing powers without regard 
to interest rates on the government security market 
would mean that our action would have to be drastic 
enough to lower the money income of a large section 
of the consuming public. 

“*To accomplish this by over-all monetary or credit 
action would mean a serious decline in production and 
employment. Such action could only be justified if 
we were faced with a runaway inflation due solely 
or primarily to monetary causes. This is not our pres- 
ent situation and so that cannot be the right policy 
now.’ 

“Only recently that attitude has been reaffirmed 
by Mr. Sproul when he said on November 10 of this 
year that we were still in a war economy and there- 
fore what we might do under anything like normal 
circumstances we could not possibly do now. He went 
on to say that a tougher monetary policy isn’t the 
answer. The problems are those of war finance in 
which it is essential that the government credit re- 
main undisturbed, in which continued high taxes and 
increased tapping of savings will be required and 
in which the question of controls would again have 
to be faced—controls which this time might need to 
include some control of capital expenditures or capi- 
tal issues.” 


EFFECT ON PUBLIC PSYCHOLOGY 


After reviewing the developments from November 
12, 1947, onward, Mr. Olyphant remarked: 

“The danger of lowering the prices seems to me 
to have been pretty clearly demonstrated in the pe- 
riod between November 12, 1947, and October 6, 1948, 
during which the Federal Government bought more 
than $6.5 billion of long-term bonds. The argument 
for lowering prices is, of course, that if you lower 
them below par, people who had paid par or more 
would not sell. But I think the better argument 
against breaking the price is that you would probably 
bring in a whole new group of sellers. The mere 
change in price would increase the apprehension on 
the part of holders of government securities as to 
what would now happen to the price. 

“The situation would be dangerous beyond that. 
What would be the effect on public psychology? Do 
we want to produce a condition which would lead 
the uninformed to believe that something had hap- 
pened to the credit of the United States Government? 
There are some $53 billion or $54 billion of savings 
bondholders and not all of them are informed. Is it 
at all possible that it would not be called to their 
attention that another type of issue had gone to a 
discount? That looks bad. Perhaps some of them 


would feel that perhaps they would not get paid and 
that they had better get out. 

“There would also be the international implications 
of any prices substantially below par for government 
securities. 

“The $64 question is: where are we headed in our 
economy? The cat is walking the fence and no com- 
mentator is sure whether the cat is going to fall or 
jump off on the side of deflation or inflation. There is 
no certainty in either direction. 

“My answer to the question of whether the peg 
should be continued is yes—with more and more af- 
firmation. The more affirmation of the stability of the 
pegs, the more likely we are to have less offerings of 
government securities in the market.” 


Professor Seltzer— 


Expressing very general agreement with Mr. Oly- 
phant about the unwisdom of dropping or drastically 
changing the pegs, Professor Seltzer expressed the 
view that “the history of credit restriction every- 
where amply demonstrates that the tools are too 
crude and violent to achieve carefully measured and 
delimited results immediately. These are tools that 
can be used to move in a given direction. The trou- 
ble with them is that if you use them very carefully 
you are not likely to produce any great effect and if 
you use them sufficiently to produce noticeable re- 
sults, you generally get far more than you bargained 
for. 

“The policy pursued by the Reserve system has 
on the whole been a remarkably successful one. How 
many believed at the end of the war that three years 
after V-J day we would still be operating a full- 
employment economy, with our national income and 
business profits, not only in dollar terms but in real 
output, at the highest levels in our history? 

“Our credit policy alone has not produced this re- 
markable record, but it certainly did not prevent it. 
And who can say with equal confidence that the op- 
posite kind of credit policy would not have prevented 
it? 

NOT REALLY RECKLESS 


“When we look at the credit figures in detail, more- 
over, we find that they do not reflect the recklessness 
sometimes attributed to our banking policy. The 
amount of money in circulation is lower than it was 
at the end of 1945. So is the total amount of Reserve 
bank credit and of Reserve bank holdings of gov- 
ernment securities. 

“A good deal of the rise in the commodity price 
level must be attributed to the pent-up, disguised, 
hidden rise that was kept under wraps during the 
OPA days and that burst out at the first opportunity. 
Another part of the rise in prices must be attributed 
to our grain shortage, particularly our corn crop last 
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year, and another part to a rise in wage rates that 
was at least temporarily greater than the increase in 
labor productivity. I do not think that anybody can 
point to the increase in the money supply that has 
occurred since V-J day and say: to that we owe the 
increase in commodity prices. 

“While the volume of bank deposits owned by the 
general public has been rising, recently it has been at 
a much lower rate. There has been an absence of any 
mechanical relationship between the price level and 
the volume of money, including bank deposits. In a 
high-level economy, particularly when interest rates 
are low, people tend to carry larger idle balances than 
when our incomes are smaller or interest rates are 
higher. Further, when the national income is large, 
we tend to save more, with a very good-sized fraction 
of our population preferring to do its saving in the 
form of money and bank balances. 


PERILS OF FALLING PRICE LEVEL 


“If people are going to save in the form of money, 
this money has to be created for them. The banks 
will create the money and invest the savings in the 
assets they buy. In this sense, it is perfectly pos- 
sible to look forward to an indefinitely rising volume 
of money and credit and still avoid inflation. After 
all, we do not want a fall in price level because most 
businessmen and most others in our economy do not 
get along well on a falling price level. We get a 
greater incentive to output and a greater confidence 
in the future with either a stable or gently rising 
price level; and we need some more or less continu- 
ing increase in the quantity of money to take care of 
the savings that people want to make in the form of 
money. 

“I have no illusions that the particular policies 
which have been adopted in support of these pegs will 
always work. There are conditions, conceivably, in 
which other kinds of policies will have to be adopted. 
Even the present policies cannot work indefinitely 
without the active cooperation of the big commercial 
banks and insurance companies. These institutions 
cannot act as if they are small atoms in a big uni- 
verse in which their actions have no perceptible effect 
upon the whole. They are very big fish in the pond 
in which they live; and, regardless of the letter of 
their contracts with the government, they ought to 
act with some recognition of the effects of their 
actions. 


FLEXIBLE—NOT SHIFTING 


“We need, this kind of recognition on the part of 
big institutional holders of government securities. 
And we need an enlightened policy by the Federal 
Reserve System, one that is flexible yet not too 
shifting. Then we can manage the public debt and 
manage our credit policy in such a way as to pro- 


duce a reasonable degree of stability and a high level 
of output in our economy.” 


Professor Warren— 


Calling attention to changes which have occurred 
since the summer of 1946 between the supply of 
money and the supply of goods, Professor Warren 
raised the question as to whether we may be on the 
threshold of at least a temporary equilibrium. “This,” 
continued Professor Warren, “is the first year in ten 
years when the bondholder has had a break.” It is 
therefore possible, he believes, that bonds will need 
very much less support for a time at least. 

Professor Warren is, however, far from optimistic 
about a return to a free money market, and is of the 
opinion that free commodity markets are incompat- 
ible with a controlled money market. A necessary 
condition for a free economy is, he finds, a reasonable 
expectancy of peace—a state of affairs not now 
existing. 

Said Professor Warren: 

“The relation between the supply of money and 
the supply of goods has radically altered since the 
summer of 1946. There has been some increase in 
the supply of money and there has been some in- 
crease in the supply of goods, but we had reached 
nearly a position of full employment and full utiliza- 
tion of resources by that time. On the other hand, 
prices have continuously risen with the result that 
the relation of the supply of money to the supply of 
goods at current prices has radically altered, possibly 
in the direction of greater equilibrium. 


RESTRICTING PURCHASING POWER 


“Mr. Olyphant quoted Mr. Sproul as saying that a 
restraint upon credit could be effective only if it re- 
duced the purchasing power of a large section of the 
population. This is exactly what has happened in 
the pursuit of the existing policy. The depreciation 
in the value of war savings for individuals, and par- 
ticularly for corporations, is well known to all of you. 
The corporations that fancied they had put them- 
selves in the substantial—even comfortable, possibly 
affluent—capital position out of retained earnings of 
the war period, in the hope that they would cover 
their reconversion and expansion programs, have 
found that those savings have shrunk in some cases 
(in terms of their purpose) as much as one half and 
in a few cases even more. The same thing has hap- 
pened to that not inconsiderable part of the popula- 
tion whose incomes have risen little or not at all 
since 1940. This has a very powerful restraint upon 
the tendency of prices to rise and is one that is often 
forgotten because of the extreme preoccupation of 
political authorities with the’ welfare of industrial 
labor, whose relative position has been enhanced. 

“The question is whether the money supply has 
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reached some kind of equilibrium. On this I can cite 
a phenomenon which may be of temporary or of 
more durable importance. This is the first year since 
1939 or 1940, in which the real value of bonds has not 
seriously fallen. Since the year is not over and there 
are still prospects, it is not yet clear whether the 
holder has received any interest on his bonds because 
it may very easily turn out that the rise in prices 
has canceled the return on his securities. But even so, 
he has come closer to breaking even than he has at 
any time in the last ten years. 

“Tf this phenomenon should prove to be something 
more than of twelve-month significance, it would 
greatly alter the presure upon the government bond 
market. The reason government bonds have been un- 
der pressure and have required this support is that 
there seemed to be in the economy more attractive 
uses for money. Not the least part of those attractions 
was the ease with which profits could be made in a 
period of rising prices. If we should enter into a 
period of price stability, that attraction, as Dr. Selt- 
zer pointed out, would be considerably altered. Then 
it might even turn out that a government bond was 
considered a more attractive investment for an indi- 
vidual than has been characteristically true in the 
last ten years. 


OTHER METHODS THAN PEGGING 


“Tt is possible that we are reaching a period of such 
equilibrium as would require very much less support 
even for the maintenance of the present level of long- 
term bond prices. If eventualities should put that 
market in peril again, I am not at all sure that the 
support afforded would take the identical form which 
it has in the last twelve months. To what extent are 
we to consider free markets normal or natural or 
inherent qualities of a society? The concept of the free 
market—and in the free market I include a free money 
market because I do not believe the market for money 
and the market for goods can be separated—dates no 
further back in recent history than the appearance 
of the balance of power in what is called international 
affairs; i.e., the affairs of the western world. 

“This power can be dated either from the end of 
the religious wars or from the battle of Blenheim. For 
convenience I am going to bracket the period as being 
from Churchill to Churchill—from the Duke of Marl- 
borough to the Prime Minister. In this period of al- 
most exactly two hundred years from the Treaty of 
Utrecht to 1914, the general expectancy of the world 
was peace. The peace was often interrupted, but, 
except for the Napoleonic wars, it was not interrupted 
by anything that could be called a general war on 
the continent of Europe. It was in this period that 
the international community of free markets, includ- 
ing a free international money market, based on the 
gold standard, rose and flourished. 


“When the war ended in 1918, it was the consensus 
of financial opinion that the international money mar- 
ket—or the money market including its international 
aspects—was a requisite to the restoration of the kind 
of world in which it had grown up and with which it 
was familiar. The great preoccupation of the period 
of the Twenties was the reestablishment of the inter- 
national gold standard in the hope that that would 
bring back the world of the nineteenth century. 

“Even in this period the conflict between the state 
and the market began to appear. The first serious 
encroachment on the free market came with the in- 
terventions in the money market and in the support 
of the so-called gold exchange standard in the Twen- 
ties. This partial restoration collapsed in the Thirties 
when the question of the relation between the state 
and the market became more acute and took more 
articulate form. This was a period of general distress 
and the complaint was that the market was no longer 
a self-equilibrating factor in the economy. 

“In the period of the Thirties the competitive mar- 
ket was blamed for a great variety of ills such as 
unemployment, loss instead of profit in industry and 
a general feeling of insecurity in enterprise. The ar- 
ticulate desire for interference with the market took 
the form of proposing various forms of support. 

“In the war period the market very largely disap- 
pears. It is the competition for labor that is forcing 
up wages, the competition for goods that is forcing up 
prices. But the market, having been blamed for being 
the depressing factor on the economy, becomes now 
the target of those who are injured by the opposite 
forces. 

“There is still this feeling that the market is an 
unsafe factor, an element of danger in the economy. 
Most of the speakers have emphasized the hazards 
which would be inherent in allowing a free market in 
government securities. 

“The first speaker emphasized the dangers of not 
having a free market in government securities. Is it 
possible to have a free market through the economy 
as a whole in the absence of a free money market? 
Is it likely that we can have one market completely 
controlled or pegged and have other markets remain 
free? 

“Having started with a controlled money market, 
the tendency of the state, not merely in the United 
States but elsewhere, is to proceed to control the con- 
sequences of a controlled money market. 

“In the Thirties the great ambition of the adminis- 
tration was to put prices up. In the Forties the great 
ambition of the administration has been to restrain 
the rise in prices. Both policies have had considerable 
if not preponderant support from the public. 

“T doubt whether it is possible to have a controlled 
money market and a free commodity market. When- 
ever the consequences of the unfree money market 
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begin to be disagreeable to any considerable part of 
the population through the commodity market, 
another control will be introduced. 

“T believe we will continue to have a controlled 
money market but I am not at all sure that the con- 
trols will be as exclusively monetary in the future as 
they have been in the past. 

“What conditions are propitious for the existence 
of a free market? The record is pretty clear that the 
requisite of a free market—the conditions of any econ- 
omy which will permit this separation of the market 
from political considerations—exists only when there 
is a confirmed expectancy of continued peace, on a 
large scale. 

“We can trace to the disappearance of the expec- 
tancy of peace the disappearance of a free money 
market and, more gradually, of the free commodity 
market. From the Treaty of Utrecht to 1914, peace 
was maintained through the balance of power. The 
balance of power was in a sense destroyed by the 
declarations of war in 1914, but it was buried by 
President Wilson, to whom the balance of power had 
come to take the form of the satanic influence in 
history. He proposed to substitute for the balance 
of power a collective security in the form of the 
League of Nations. Hope that the League would be 
an effective successor of the balance of power held 
at least in a general way down to 1931. In that year, 
the doctrine of collective security was first challenged 
by a major power. From then on, the disintegration 
of faith in the League was rapid. 


TIED TO PEACE 


“At the termination of the recent war, there was 
an effort to recreate the idea of collective security in 
the form of the UN, but what little solidity there 
had been in the collective security of the League of 
Nations had reposed in the fact that the balance of 
power idea, while no longer completely effective, was 
still capable of some factual influence. 

“With the division of the world into two great 
powers capable of any considerable military effort— 
the UN finds itself unable to be a balancing factor. 
In fact, the idea of its being a balancing factor was 
abandoned at San Francisco when the veto was in- 
troduced. With the introduction of the veto the 
United Nations could act in the interests of collective 
security only in the case of minor issues. It was spe- 
cifically precluded from acting as a mediator or bal- 
ancing factor between the two great powers in the 
world. 

“As opposed to the hopes of the United Nations, 
we are now engaged in an effort to create outside the 
United Nations a balancing factor in the form of a 
Western-European unit. I would not want to pre- 
judge the success of that effort but merely point out 
in what direction hope might lie. 


“But the Western Union may not be a balancing 
factor. The world is still divided into two hostile 
sections with both sides laboring to recruit their re- 
spective strength. As long as this condition prevails, 
I see no prospect of a return to that expectancy of 
peace which characterized the period from 1713 to 
1914, 

“Each of the two protagonists regards itself in a 
sort of state of siege. This idea, I think, has been 
more firmly grasped in Russia than it has in this 
country, yet in this country the awareness that we 
are not living in a condition of peace but are living 
in an economy short of war is certainly much more 
marked now than it was a year ago. 

“Do we regard a world of two beleaguered forces 
the kind of a world which is compatible with a free 
market, internally or externally? 

“As long as these tensions continue to become more 
taut, as they have over the last year, the direction is 
away from rather than toward the reestablishment of 
a free market, whether in commodities or in money. 

“One way or another, the question of control in 
our economy may be allayed temporarily if in the 
next year we have a reduced demand for capital, and 
the government bond market appears to float of its 
own accord. In the absence, though, of the appear- 
ance of a promise of peace, it would be only a respite. . 
As strains in the money market reappear, they will 
not take solely the forms of monetary controls but 
will assume other forms such as have been applied in 
other countries. What types of control might be 
applied, we could not hope to predict; undoubtedly, 
they would be more or less determined by the spe- 
cific occasion which invoked their appearance.” 
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Goods by Rail or Truck? 


NDUSTRY and railroad management alike are :on- 
cerned over the recurrent pattern of railroad 
freight rate increases. 

General railroad rates remained unchanged from 
March, 1938, to July, 1946.1 Since July 1, 1946, how- 
ever, basic freight rates and charges have risen 44%. 
(See Table 1.) 

These cost of living increases were granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to enable the rail- 
roads to keep up with constantly increasing costs of 
operations and to bolster up a sagging return on net 
investment.? (See Table 2.) 


Table 1: Straight-time Hourly Wage Rate and 
Average Unit Prices of Railroad Materials and 


Supplies 
Source: Bureau of Railroad Economics, Association of American 
Railroads 
1939 =100 
Compensation All Materials 
Year Employ mal and Suppliest 
SR a re ates “300.0. | 100.0 
RAND aoc More 5 fee ano nee oats a Soto esh es ioteta 100.3 101.7 
HSMP CoML eis, o's ocrelai'eccievouete © ersle eecatale« 103.9 108.6 
pe ag fics Sua klk cig nee hig 6 Sales 112.8 118.2 
aoe eres FD) ale ogee cide so Mae gehekee s 120.7 127.2 
Ue OS oo oc dsteels ey itera whe eee § ats 125.7 131.6 
TLL E's sed i Ne area ee een 126.1 135.5 
RE MREM IORI oar evetere sly baaeile Caene% ao 6 150.9 150.7 
ATRIA snaxZ ity is alates: @ oicliw Shaw er Gisy erlaive ta 158.8 175.5 
RRR EN MEN ts racic, © oivi-e ial ese MogeS-Ste ues ences 6a eileys 175 .3e 207.9 


1Computed for the month of June. 
eEstimated. 


Cumulative rate increases for manufactured com- 
modities, as shown in Table 3, range from slightly 
more than 40.0% for bricks to 52.5% for l.c.l. freight. 
Agricultural and mineral commodities were somewhat 
less affected; increases ranged from 30% for coal to 
45% for gravel, sand, etc. 

The ability of railroads to pass on rate increases to 
shippers without a loss in traffic is increasingly ques- 
tioned. The answer hinges not only upon the ability 
of the shipper to either absorb the additional cost or 
pass it on to the consumer but also on the availability 
of cheaper modes of transportation. 

The available evidence indicates that in certain 
areas there has been a flow of traffic away from rail- 
roads to other forms of transportation. In 1946, 38.2% 


1The 6% general rate increase granted in March, 1942 (Ex Parte 
148), and suspended in March, 1943, was included in the general 
rate increase on July 1, 1946. 

*The rate of return on net investment for 1945, 1946 and 1947 was 
3.8%, 2.5% and 3.4%, respectively, for railroads, as compared with 
returns on net worth to a sample of manufacturing industries (Na- 
tional City Bank) for the same period of 9.3%, 12.1% and 17%. 


of adjusted production tonnage! was moved by rail 
(Chart 1). This ratio has shown a decline from 46.8% 
in 1928 to a low of 35.3% in 1938 (the wartime high 
of 41.5% was reached in 1943). The movement of the 
series indicates clearly that the volume of railway 
tonnage has not kept pace with the increasing volume 
of physical output. Not only have other forms of 
transportation gained on railroads as a carrier of 
freight, but other important factors, such as shifts in 
patterns of production, have reduced the ratio of rail- 
way tonnage to total production. Production of cer- 
tain types of commodities, such as petroleum, which 
was moving in large volume by nonrail carrier in 1928, 
has increased faster than production in general. 
(About 75% of all petroleum products are moved by 
pipe line, water, and motor trucking.) Relocation of 
plants near sources of raw materials or close to mar- 
ket areas has also had an adverse effect upon the 
rail ratio. 

Motor trucks have made the greatest inroads upon 
railroad freight. Trucks now carry more than 60% 
of all hogs, calves and cattle going to stockyards and 
an increasingly large proportion of all agricultural 
commodities. They account for about one third of 
all farm product tonnage. Less-than-carload freight 
which has been a revenue loser to railroads? is being 


1The index of adjusted production is for items included in 156 
railway freight carload commodity classes adjusted for changes in 
stock plus imports. Where total shipments or sales data are used no 
adjustments are made. When consumption data are used, export 
figures are added. 

2262 ICC 447 (1945) “It [l.c.].] is not yielding, on the average, its 
out-of-pocket costs plus constant expenses solely related to this 
traffic, plus the cost of collection and delivery, in any territory 
except possibly in the southern. . . ” 


Table 2: 


Increases in Basic Freight Rates and 


Charges, and Estimated Percentage Effects on 
Freight Rates Since June 30, 1946 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Per cent Increases Over 


Effective Date 


o! 
Freight Rate 
Increases 


Date of Report 


6/30/46 
Cumulated| Previous 


Increases 
June 20, 1946...... July 1, 1946 P. 6.5 
December 5, 1946. .| Jan. 1, 1947 : 10.4 
October 6, 1947... .] Oct. 13, 1947 ; 8.9 
December 29, 1947.| Jan. 5,1948| Ex. P. 166 7.6 
April 13, 1948...... May 6, 1948| Ex. P. 166 3.6 
July 27, 1948....... Aug.21,1948| Ex. P. 166 1.0 


alncreased rates, fares and charges, 1942. 
bIncreased rates, fares and charges, 1946, 
elncreased freight rates, 1947. 
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Table 3: Estimated Cumulative Percentage 
Freight Rate Increases in Seven Major Freight 
Commodity Classes Since June 30, 1946 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cumulative 
Percentage 
Commodity Group Increase 
Since 
6/30 /46 
I. Products of agriculture (C.L)..............-..- 38.4 
Grain and grain products.................-- 40.2 
Citrus fritts! 25:25: foe eee mater en 32.9 
Other fresh. fruitsvis idac. feat aes ete 84.5 
Bresh vegetables: « #205)» scr assist ewes se 34.4 
Other products of agriculture................ 43.1 
II. Animals and products (C.L.)..............000- 47.1 
Livestock: « aisadetvcid. cscs « en aeahe «State 41.6 
Meat and edible packinghouse products...... 50.1 
Other animals and products................. 48.6 
EM: “Product of'mines’(Gua) 22 foes eee ee eee 31.7 
Goal and: coke: 128 hieeres ak ee 30.5 
Tron sone yas. sycecia cd ipanecats oh Rett o msicte enue ee 24.5 
Other ores and concentrates...............-- 26.76 
Gravel, sand, rough and crushed stone........ 45.2 
Other products of mines.............-..+--- 42.2 
IV... Products/of forests, (C1) sicher die den 0. os 47.6 
Logs, fuel, and pulp wood................... 47.3 
Lumber (posts; poles; piling; ties; shingles; lath; 
box, crate, and cooperage material; plywood; 
building woodwork, etc.)..........-.....- 47.5 
Other products'of forest:. 70. .0-2 essa ett ee 50.5 
V.and Manufacturers and miscellaneous (C.L.) and 
Vi, Forwarder traffic (C.L:):. .k.egenievann< keene 50.4 
Petroleum products... coin espists, waste o's eh atahteee 47.1 
Vegetable'oils tv .r.. sce. erase sos cr eueele ane 49.0 
Iron ‘andi steeligroup: Wesagek samen 6 eee 51.0 
Aluminum, copper, lead and zine metals and 
AULOYS 2 cys ores Acie 4 pele keane anpree eee 47.9 
Cement, lime and plaster................66- AT .6 
Brick list,.drain tile, ete. 2.35).695. eee 41.8 
Sugar, sirup and packaged foodstuffs......... 49.0 
Other manufacturers and miscellaneous and 
forwarder ‘traffics. £0.35 ees See te 51.3 
Vite ‘ess 'carload tratic’ 9y,/....s eon atae tee 52.5 
Grand. total all trate? ......ateetes aecramitarens 43.9a 


aDoes not include an extra 5% allowed on commodity groups for traffic in Zone I 
of estore trunk-line territory; accounts for difference from total percentage increase 
in Table 2. 

bIncludes effects of second amendatory order in increased freight rates, 1947, dated 
August 18, 1948, cutting authorized maxima on certain ores and concentrates. 


handled by trucks in increasing volume, at a profit. 
Railroads offer little competition to trucks in hauls 
of under 300 miles.1 In addition, some heavy traffic, 
such as structural steel and coal, is being diverted to 
motor trucks. 

Most competition between various carriers has 
not been based on rate differentials. Motor truck 
rate increases appear to follow rail rates. Since 1936 
when motor carriers filed their first tariffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, rates, generally 
speaking, have been based upon those charged by 
rail services. The American Trucking Association 
has indicated that motor carriers have received ap- 
proximately a 40% increase in rates during the period 
1939 to 1947. Because of differences in adjustment 
and timing for the various territories, the figure 


1Sixty-eight per cent of freight in hauls of 100 to 300 miles shipped 
by truck. Source: Ship Coal by Rail Committee, Report 11B (1/15/48) 
Earlville Experiment, Part 2, p. 3. 


must be viewed with some reservation, yet it does 
give an indication of the continued parity of motor 
carrier rates to railroad rates. 

The cause of these divergencies of traffic from rail- 
roads is not explained simply in terms of shipper 
resistance to freight rate increases, nor can it be 
looked upon as a short-term phenomenon. Truck 


Class I Steam Railway Tonnage and Adjusted 
Production,! 1928-1946 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


140 
1928 =100 
apt ve 
' pas 
‘ a som 
s 


_____ |TONNAGE “AS } 
PER CENT OF PRODUCTION 
meen Omani ® 


1See footnote in text for description of adjusted production index. 


transport has some important natural advantages 
that account for most of the traffic shift. Question- 
naires sent shortly after the war by the Association of 
American Railroads to shippers in eastern, southern 
and western regions indicate that only a small per- 
centage of the shippers normally use common, con- 
tract or private motor carriers because of lower 
costs; more than 75% of the shippers stated that 
shorter transit time was the factor of prime impor- 
tance; the other reasons were pickup and delivery 
service, less handling, less loss and breakage and 
other sundry items. 

The results indicate that most competition has 
been centered around service, not rate differentials. 
Under present trends of rate parity, competition 
between rail and truck traffic continues to center 
around service. 

Martin STOLLER 
Division of Business Economics 

‘Department of Commerce, Industry Report, An Evaluation of 
Motor Truck Transportation, p.101, “In a very general way, subject 
to innumerable exceptions and qualifications, the motor common 
carrier rates have been ‘permitted or granted increases in line with 
those granted the railroads in several succeeding Ex Parte proceed- 
ings, beginning with Ex Parte 148 in March, 1942, through Ex Parte 
162 and 166. . . . However, it appears that the present round of 
general motor carrier rate increases is not yet complete; several im- 
portant motor increases which are still pang. may be allowed to 

yes! 


become effective and it is understood tional increases are 
being contemplated by some carriers.” 
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Why Food Prices Are High 


NCREASES in prices of meat and dairy products 

accounted for more than half of the total rise in 
consumers’ food costs since the last “normal” prewar 
year.1 Dairy products showed a less-than-average 
price increase over the eight years, but because of 
their importance in the family food budget they ac- 
counted for a quarter of the total rise in all food 
costs. 

Such items in the meat group as chuck roast, sliced 
bacon, pork chops, and whole ham showed price in- 
creases exceeding 150%; salt pork showed the greatest 
increase (215%) of all the items priced. Prices for 
such cuts as round steak, rib roast, veal cutlets, and 


Table 1: Increases in Family Food Costs, 


September, 1939-August, 1940, to September, 
1947-August, 1948* 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Percentage Total Increase Attributable to Various Classes of Foods 


legs of lamb softened the effect of the meat group 
on the total advance in food costs. 

Although the fats and oils group recorded the second 
largest price increase, their effect on total food costs 


1Year ending August, 1940, compared with corresponding period 
ending August, 1948. 


was one of the smallest, because of the limited amount 
purchased by the average family. Fruits and vege- 
tables, on the other hand, because of their importance 
in the family diet, accounted for a sixth of the total 
advance in food costs. The average price increase for 
this group was only 120%. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


The relative importance of meats and dairy prod- 
ucts in the average family budget suggests that the 
quickest relief from high living costs could come from 
this area. For example, if half of the 1940-1948 price 
rise in these two groups were eliminated, family food 
costs would be cut by one eighth. Recent declines 
in grain prices as a result of this year’s bumper crops 
offer some hope for decreased meat, dairy product, 
and cereal prices. 

Laurence D. Dre Troupe 
Wistaria NISHIMURA 
Statistical Division 


Table 2: Increases in Family Food Costs, 
September, 1939-August, 1940, to September, 
1947-August, 1948* 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Percentage Increase in Specific Class 


113.5 


ALL FOODS 
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HIGH PRODUCTION— 


1. the volume of goods produced by our factories skyrocketed during world war II. after- 
wards, total manufacturing output fell, but more goods are still being turned out than in 
prewar years. look at the climb since 1899! there are more goods, and more goods. per person. 


MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT AND 
OUTPUT PER WORKER 


3. each wage earner now has more ma- 
chines and electric energy to help him 
produce than he had during the war. 


2. each wage earner now works fewer 
hours and turns out fewer goods than 
in 1944 when productivity was highest. 
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LOWER PRODUCTIVITY 


OUTPUT PER MAN HOUR 


INDEX NUMBERS, 1939=100 


eee ES 1939 
iL RATE 
Beas: 32% 


0 
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4. output per man hour climbed 2.8% 
annually from 1899-1939. in general, 
production climbed at the same time. 


200 


PRODUCTION 
AND MAN HOURS 
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180 


160 
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5. had productivity risen at its long-term 
rate, it would be 28% higher than in 
1939. as it is, there has been only a 7% rise. 


OUTPUT BY INDUSTRIES a 


PER CENT CHANGES, 1939 TO 1947 


Wg PER MAN HOUR 


CONFECTIONERY § FLOUR AND CEMENT CANNING AND COKE 
PRODUCTS PRESERVING PRODUCTS 


MALT LIQUORS MILK. FERTILIZER ICE CREAM GLASS RAYON AND 
CONDENSED AND PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


EVAPORATED 


6. this story is for industry in general, in some industries output per man hour has sharply 
gained. of those shown in the chart, rayon and glass have had the greatest production rises 
—but look at the difference in their productivity records; one is way up, the other static. 
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Survey of Business Practices: 


Corporate Insurance Programs 


ORMULATION of company policy with respect 

to insurance is generally the responsibility of top 
management. This month’s survey of business prac- 
tices reveals that in more than 90% of the 235 com- 
panies replying, insurance policy is established by the 
directors, the executive committee, “top manage- 
ment,” or by one or more of the leading officers (pres- 
ident, vice president, secretary, or treasurer) . 


To keep abreast of these developments and to guide 
the expenditure of the large sums required to execute 
a comprehensive insurance program, a number of 
companies are revamping their established methods 
of handling insurance. The trend appears to be toward 
making company insurance policy a direct concern of 
top management. 


Disasters such as the Texas City catastrophe, cou- 
pled with spiraling costs of plant and equipment in 
recent years, have had a considerable impact on man- 
agement thinking. A number of executives point out 
that they have recently set up insurance committees, 
which usually consist of several key executives. More 
than 40% of the companies replying have separate 
insurance departments. A typical department con- 
sists of three persons. The range is from one person 
to as many as thirty-eight in a large petroleum com- 
pany. 

An example of the increased attention given insur- 
ance is illustrated by the following comments of a 
paper company executive: 


“We have recently reorganized our insurance organiza- 
tion and procedures. Up to just a few weeks ago, our 
insurance matters were handled by one individual with 
responsibility to the treasury department of the company. 
The increasing complexity of this work, the importance of 
adequate and proper coverage under today’s conditions, 
and the need for having insurance matters more ade- 
quately studied and reviewed by top management have 
resulted in the establishment of an insurance committee 
comprised of four officers of the company. In addition, 
we have established an insurance section which is re- 
sponsible for the details and administration of the in- 
surance policy as determined by the insurance committee.” 


DUTIES OF INSURANCE MANAGER 


One company that has a formal insurance depart- 
ment outlines the duties of its insurance managers as 
follows: 


I. Insurance buyer for the corporation: 


a. Survey and analyze risks and hazards. Study ex- 
posures and classify by insurable types. 


b. Consult with and advise management of exposure 
to loss and of insurance protection available. 

c. Plan the insurance program. 

d. Analyze insurance coverages, trends, and markets 
for the proper insuring of risks. 


e. Prepare specifications of indemnity for submission 
to underwriters. 


f. Negotiate with brokers and carriers for the plac- 
ing of insurance to effect maximum cover at minimum 
cost. 


II. Organizer and administrator of the insurance de- 
partment: 


a. Set up the organization of the home office and the 
five division insurance departments, prepare procedures 
of practice, and supervise the functions of the insur- 
ance departments. 


b. Carry out the plan of the insurance program: 

1. Centralize insurance handling. 

2. Coordinate and consolidate insurance coverages. 
ce. Verify and analyze contracts: 

1. Study terms, provisions, conditions, warranties, 
and exclusions of coverage. 

2. Advise management and the divisions with re- 
spect to limitations of protection. 

8. Verify insurance classifications, rates, premiums, 
modifications, discounts and dividends. 

4. Submit valuation reports, remuneration state- 
ments, and other data to carriers as required by in- 
surance policies. 

5. Audit and approve insurance invoices and ar- 
range costs for divisional billing. Set up semiannual 
insurance costs for accounting purposes. 

d. Inspect hazards and consult with engineers and 
managers. 

e. Maintain continuous survey of changing insurance 
needs: 

1. Personal inspection and analysis. 

2. Division reports of new exposures. 


III. Adjuster of losses: 

a. Investigate losses and causes of loss. 

b. Secure prompt and proper reimbursement from 
carriers for losses sustained. 

c. Ascertain that reasonable action is taken by car- 
riers on compensation and third-party claims. 
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IV. Adviser on loss prevention: 

a. Advise management on the elimination of fire 
hazards and the protection of physical assets. 

b. Consult with management on the elimination of 


physical. hazards and the prevention of accidents to 
personnel. 


POSITION IN ORGANIZATION 


The president or the treasurer is the officer to whom 
the head of the insurance department reports in most 
companies. Next in frequency is a vice president, 
usually the executive vice president. The secretary, 
assistant to the treasurer, and the controller follow 
in that order. 

Close to 60% of the cooperating companies desig- 
nate individuals to handle the insurance job. As may 
be expected, the treasurer is the officer most fre- 
quently in charge of this activity. In about one out 
of three companies with no formal department, the 
treasurer or assistant treasurer does the job. One out 
of six assigns the secretary or assistant secretary to 
handle the insurance program, while the combined 
office of secretary-treasurer carries out the function 
in about 20% of the companies surveyed. The follow- 
ing table shows the detailed breakdown for companies 
without formal departments: 


Officer in Charge of No. of % 
Insurance Program‘ Companies of Total 
POU SUITEE versie tc eee ela cisatains oe Q2 31 
Secretary-treasurer............... 13 18 
ge tiey fifa, Yara y, Bal) ohn 11 15 
Insurance manager..............- 8 11 
Montrollerects,... aasaitche ss ow S rate 7 10 
Chief accountant................. 4 6 
Company auditor................. 4 6 
TG Tre a a AR nies ere ae 3 4 
PROLRE eheb fiche citasic eg eee ae 72 100 


Assistants are combined with respective superiors. 


TIME DEVOTED TO JOB 


The amount of time devoted to insurance by these 
executives in companies without formal departments 
varies from negligible amounts to 100%. Where the 
entire program is entrusted to a broker or an agent, 
the executive may only give it nominal attention. 
Almost one third of the companies where the job is 
entrusted to an executive as a part-time assignment 
report that this person spends only a negligible 
amount of time on insurance. At the other extreme, 
about one out of ten says that these designated offi- 
cers give the work all their time. The average for this 
group of companies is around 10% to 15%. 


MUTUALS VS. BROKERS AND AGENTS 


A slight majority of cooperating companies buy 
their insurance through agents and brokers represent- 
ing stock companies rather than directly from mu- 
tuals. Without comparable figures for earlier years, 


it is not possible to show a trend. There are, however, 
a few comments to the effect that, with the organiza- 
tion of formal insurance divisions by individual com- 
panies, there is less reliance than formerly on the 
services of agents and brokers. 

At the same time, many companies point out that 
they buy insurance from both mutuals and stock 
companies, depending on the cost, coverage, and the 
particular type of risk. For example, the head of the 
insurance department of a prominent textile manu- 
facturer writes: “The company purchases its insur- 
ance from direct writing mutuals on the following 
lines—fire (direct damage, use and occupancy, legal 
liability and rental income), boiler and machinery (di- 
rect damage and use in occupancy), crime, automo- 
bile fleet coverage and public liability. The company 
purchases the following lines of insurance through 
agents and brokers—ocean marine, inland marine, 
credit and bonds of all types.” 


Self-insurance 


Close to two thirds of the companies answering this 
part of the survey say that they do not self-insure to 
any appreciable extent. Of the remaining one third, 
all but a handful point out that they self-insure to a 
limited extent. The few (less than 4%) who set aside 
reserves for most or all of the risks are, generally 
speaking, very large companies with properties widely 
separated physically. Also, the inherent risk is gen- 
erally such that rates would be very high. Examples 
are a petroleum company with world-wide operations, 
a lumber company with extensive woodland holdings, 
and an explosives manufacturer. 

Considerations governing the decision to self-insure 
are varied. “We self-insure risks,” writes one, “on 
which there is little likelihood of a catastrophe loss or 
the possibility of premium required would, in all 
probability, cost more than the possible loss hazard.” 

Another reason is contained in the following reply: 


“With few exceptions, it has long been this company’s. 
practice to act as self-insurer of its plants and properties. 
The large number and the widespread locations of its 
plants have afforded the diversification and distribution 
of risk necessary to warrant this practice. A reserve 
for insurance is provided by charges to operations at 
rates estimated to be sufficient over a period of years to 
cover losses arising from property damage, public lia- 
bility and personal injuries to employees. Rates of ac- 
crual to the insurance reserve are established on the 
basis of loss experience at each particular plant or prop- 
erty and are reviewed annually and revised when 
necessary.” 


Noninsurance Practice 
The following is a case of noninsurance: 


“We do not self-insure in that no reserve fund is main- 
tained to absorb losses. We do, however, noninsure to 
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some extent. Insurance premiums on standing timber 
and logging operations are prohibitive in cost; so, in 
common with the industry, they are noninsured.” 


INSURANCE COSTS AND COVERAGE 


Most companies in their effort to keep up with ris- 
ing prices have had to increase their insurance stead- 
ily and substantially. 

A very small number of companies have not in- 
creased their insurance while several have had only 
slight increases. The majority, however, reported in- 
creases, ranging from 50% to over 200% above the 
coverages maintained in the early part of this decade. 

It should be recognized that these increases have 
come about not only because of the increased values 
of tools and machinery and other plant properties, 
but also because of the expansion of plants, their 
facilities and inventories. 


Frequency of Review 


The majority of the industrialists indicate that 
their insurance programs are reviewed annually, while 
most of the remaining ones review their coverage 
more frequently. The basis upon which the adequacy 
of the insurance coverage is determined is generally 
the relationship of the coverage to replacement costs. 
At the same time, additions and retirements to prop- 
erty items are given careful consideration and an ac- 
curate check is made on appreciation and deprecia- 
tion values. 

Industry is aware of the necessity of keeping a 
watchful eye on fluctuating replacement costs. One 
executive states: “There is no definite period set 
for insurance coverage review, but, when we be- 
lieve replacement costs have risen sufficiently to war- 
rant increasing our insurance, the matter is brought 
before the executive committee and a percentage ad- 
justment is decided upon.” It is often difficult for 
executives to keep abreast of the rapid changes in 
values and costs, and “brokers are requested to advise 
the company of trends in replacement costs and to 
further facilitate determination of the adequacy of 
coverage by investigating the relationship between 
original expenditures for capital assets and the pres- 
ent cost for identical items.” 

Others point out that they are placing greater re- 
liance on the services of insurance analysts to keep 
their programs up to date. 


REDUCTION OF LOSSES AND COSTS 


Every effort to reduce the possibility of any kind 
of loss to a minimum is being made by all but a small 
minority of companies. Generally, the companies 
have well-established safety committees (explosion 
hazards, smoking, general improvement committees, 
etc.). Some of these companies station a safety direc- 
tor at each plant to investigate accidents and hazards 


Frequency of Insurance Review 


and make recommendations to eliminate sources of 
possible losses. Others have organizations similar to 
a general safety committee which are comprised of 
several men who serve a period and then are replaced 
so as to keep the whole working force conscious of 
risks. Most of these companies indicate that they 
have done a great deal to give the working force an 
incentive to be risk conscious at all times. One indus- 
trialist reports that his company “agreed to absorb 
fire losses up to a thousand dollars so that plant man- 
agers will be more eager to eliminate hazards which 
create small fires, thus reducing the possibility of 
greater losses.” 

The few executives who indicate that they have 
not taken any steps toward reducing losses explained 
that they have not suffered any significant losses 
since they have been in business. Also, a few more 
state that, although it had been recommended that 
they install sprinkler systems and water booster 
pumps in their plants, the cost of such installations is 
prohibitive. 


Safety Measures 


Besides setting up safety committees and maintain- 
ing constant watchman service and generally good 
housekeeping procedures, industrial executives re- 
port several actual steps that they have taken in the 
way of careful plant and equipment maintenance. 
Below are listed the more important of them: 
Sprinkler systems installed in all buildings. 
Maintenance of a company fire department. 

. Strict enforcement of no smoking rules. 

. Erection of fire walls. 

. Rewiring questionable electrical installations. 

. Maintaining fuel-oil storage facilities. 

- Installing overhead water tanks, plus underground 


connecting water mains to fire hydrants at strategic 
locations. 


8. Rebuilding and modernizing trash disposal facilities. 

9. Removal of paint spray booths from welding areas. 

10. Construction of a levee for flood damage. 

11. Storage of excelsior, etc., in tin-lined boxes with 
automatic closing devices. 

12. Use of magnets for removing metal particles from 
raw stock in early phases of manufacture. 

18. Covering wooden stairways with asbestos. 

14. Anchoring down all roofs. 

15. Installation of metal fire doors. 


16. Covering powerhouse ceilings with sheet asbestos. 
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17. Erection of building extensions to house inflam- 
mables so as to remove them from working area. 

18. Bricking up openings between buildings. 

19. Installation of cement troughs under machinery 
where fire might result from drainage through scupper 
holes in wall. 

20. Use of automatic pumps for removal of inflammable 
liquids from drums. 

21. Storage of drums in a fireproof room with water- 
proof lighting fixtures, exhaust fans, a closed circuit, and 
a very limited day-to-day supply. 

22. Maintenance of 24-hour watchman service. 

23. Investigation of each accident so as to effect a 
correction of faulty methods. 

24. Decentralization of safety divisions which results 
in having safety committees and safety men closer to 
field operations. 

25. Following closely the recommendations of company 
engineers and insurance inspectors. 


Reducing Insurance Costs 


In addition to exerting every effort to eliminate all 
the hazards which may result in loss through fire or 
accidents, industrialists are taking advantage of other 
opportunities to reduce their insurance costs. Several 
report that they have been able to reduce insurance 
costs by placing their risks on a comprehensive all- 
risk or blanket basis. 

One executive states: “The purchase of a blanket 
position fidelity bond, replacing several individual 
contracts, has produced a substantial benefit both in 
dollars and broader coverage.” Another executive 
states that his organization has “found it possible to 
reduce fire insurance cost on buildings and contents 
as much as 25% by better coordination between con- 
tractors who are erecting new units and our insurer’s 
engineering department. We have found in some 
instances that we have reduced the actual cost of 
construction through this coordination and, at the 
same time, increased the safety and fire prevention 
facilities in those units.” 

It has been the experience of many companies that 
periodic examination of exposures and an analysis of 
insurance contracts and premium costs have frequent- 
ly uncovered considerable savings available by revi- 
sion of present policies, as well as by the elimination 
of unnecessary policies covering unimportant risks. 
Often such savings have been sufficiently high to 
offset the cost of a broader and more adequate insur- 
ance program. 

One executive sums up the views of the majority 
when he says: “We buy insurance the same as we 
buy anything else. Insurance must be as good a 
coverage as it is possible to get under existing laws 
and regulations. The company must be sound and 
the insurance cost should be commensurate with good 
coverage.” 


Of the industrialists who replied to a question 
regarding outside insurance analysts, two thirds report 
that they do not employ them. Of the others, about 
one fourth say that they do, while about 10% 
state that outside analysts are engaged only on occa- 
sion and then merely as a general check-up measure. 

The companies that do not employ outside insur- 
ance analysts feel that they are receiving similar serv- 
ice through contacts with company engineers, com- 
pany insurance personnel, agents, and insurance com- 
pany personnel. One executive replied: “We depend 
on the services of the members of our insurance 
brokerage firm who are particularly well qualified in 
their respective field to advise and counsel us on prob- 
lems that might arise. Our insurance manager has 
cultivated association with many persons prominent 
in fields allied to insurance, such as banking, law, an- 
nuities, etc., and thus is able to draw upon these 
sources.” 

Following are a few excerpts from the letters of 
companies that do employ outside analysts: 


“We have employed a firm of insurance advisers for 
many years on a retainer basis, and we believe this ar- 
rangement has worked very much to our benefit as it is 
impossible for any individual such as myself to keep 
pace with the trends in the insurance world.” 


* * = 


“We employ outside insurance analysts who keep us 
up to date on all changes in our insurance program and 
furnish advice from time to time.” 


= = = 


“Our company employs an insurance specialist who 
does not represent any insurance company or agency to 
check its various policies and make recommendations as 
to changes which should be made in them.” 

James F. Focarty, Jr. 
Henry E. HANSEN 


Division of Business Practices 


Business Book Shelf 


Some Economic Problems of the European Recovery 
Program—aA consideration of the effectiveness of the ECA 
program with special attention paid to the question, “How 
much foreign aid is required for the economic reconstruction 
of Western Europe ?” By Gottfried Haberler. The American 
Economic Review, September, 1948. 


Central Banks and the State Today—A comparative 
study of postwar legislation redefining the relationship of 
central banks and the states. By Miroslov A. Kris. The 
American Economic Review, September, 1948. 
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Recent Immigration Trends 


| Fara we in the year ending June 30, 1948, 
was the largest since 1930. Of the 170,570 immi- 
grant aliens admitted into the United States for 
permanent residence, 115,750, or 68%, came from 
Europe. Almost half of these (54,650), emigrated 
from three countries—Germany, England, and Italy. 
Immigration from Canada totaled 21,794 persons, 
surpassing the number for any other single country. 


Table 1: Immigrant Aliens Admitted, by Country 
or Region of Birth,! Year Ended June 30, 1948 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service 


. . Ni r 
Country or Region of Birth A ae " 
All countries.0 o5,. 52 susteie css mie ci ae: overuse ete nareaatategs ale 170,570 
Buiropes sancemiettee sree oeare ota as ile Gist aemtrgeete ae 115,750 
Austrians ad sscmdee ae cients Sa Ries ee 2,782 
Belgium. . 1,757 
Bulgariae.: ores cipee rae iaoasteet aie < 132 
Czechoslovakia 3,865 
Denmark. 66%5:5:< Reiki. eho a) eh eee 1,328 
N Cry nae ae ie» RMI 1 Ae Ra EAM SE Sen SR Ue de 7,651 
Batonias ooo. cia cae (ere att ae aera acs Oe haere he 225 
Binland 22s sid ah tse ROG Da Ree oe 693 
Bran @e fos aiats anata eas aan ass epee 4,697 
GEKManys cassie assole asst oics xs ging = siecoginole ems 21,365 
Great Britain: 
Bingland (nc ienisinina settee cancels eae eaten eae 17,484 
Scotland). 2 cfc secs «ois arto ae Le era eee 5,436 
Woales..27.. tn el cl eee 954 
Greece... sclstweaies . oe Oe A OR eee 1,964 
i utc: ee Cee Ree ane lee Syne. 2 1,471 
Malye 806, -Zas a is ah. 2 15,801 
Poa tyta. 221s AG sien bea ee nied ots Gee 427 
(Lithuania conics waists seas ee oes 631 
Nether landsar esis fos o's elec ere correo edeab stare 3,739 
ING Treland} acs fee toes ce he cieoc ee ee eee ae 1,940 
INOQWAY sos <iaccrnateelneetl edie. oust eee end 2,687 
Polatidet.f0 ssi. a ta ee a 6 atin Samy tere « 8,020 
Portugal Steidt-wa oe. Ase oO os crews mieeneee 890 
Rourrtaiia) 5s. ches dio eines cee tee 710 
Spaing).c.02. se ise re Pea tensatienp tae 509 
SWrealeans.< rete c a mcciepdises east ets. b caste acre erie 2,022 
Swiiserland scc5 cess Che ened Meee 1,426 
TLS‘. o... doi ere ee eee 2,317 
Mugoslavias cd sia sis a. is Bcf pian cA ug (eis vata eke, doe 1,190 
Other Hnropes nics. a's air eeretoeinrewavaiarerd set eet 1,577 
Rahn} 0), GAS CURA CEN ORES 5 ee eek 6,504 
Ching, .ciccdeoe kite « dee cee ee 3,987 
Tndin....: . . sis et iotenrs eal dnitaromivectarepenagtel ons 239 
A GSATL 2 rare Berenson ota oii shale maaan ety fa specs eeags tal starete 371 
Palestiné jini shai bee os scat aus cetetens 8376 
Ot en ASO. oo eos oie i ben meres sarcoma tnte sae 1,531 
Canadiisp sas cast soda tek errata otis 21,794 
Newfdumdland. or ivcc cere etere ce ec cee teas ea ome 818 
Mexico: 525) ear AR RAs il Re I 8,730 
West Indie’, . cea reuiakt. Saadeh ten Sainte 6,994 
Central "America. . . 5.02. -«sutens sau weuinatic snaece 2,884 
South Amerwes ssc ve res «cea ck cae tet uae eee 2,768 
AEA, a teomctm diate « ftatahs «eee ene 840 
Australia and New Zealand................-.0..- 1,110 
PRilpoiniess ss wave ee ree ce. coco eee 1,122 
Other comitties. 7,0). eee See 1,256 


1Under Immigration Act of 1924, as amended. 


Only 92,526 of the total came under the present 
quota of 153,929, while 78,044 were nonquota immi- 
grants.! The latter were chiefly natives of nonquota 
countries? and wives of citizens. This has been the 
first year since 1930 that the quota was more than 
half filled. 

Immigration into the United States has been con- 
sistently in excess of emigration with the exception 
of the four years 1932-1935. Since the war, there has 
been a marked upturn in the number of aliens enter- 
ing the United States. 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 


More than 50% of the foreigners who came here 
during the fiscal year 1948 for permanent residence 
claimed no occupation. Women, children, and elderly 
people loomed large in this group. Among those de- 
claring occupations, clerical, sales, and kindred work- 
ers outnumbered any other single group with 15,298 
persons. The other three classifications which ranked 
close behind were operatives and kindred workers 
(12,797); professional and semiprofessional workers 
(12,619) ; and craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 
ers (11,019). 

While immigration in the fiscal year 1948 has more 
than tripled the five-year average for 1935-1939, 
there have also been some notable shifts in the dis- 
tribution of occupational groups. Although craftsmen 
and operatives together averaged only 7.9% of the 


1Nonquota immigrants are those admitted for permanent residence 
who fall into one of the following categories: hushands of citizens, 
wives of citizens, unmarried children of citizens, natives of nonquota 
countries, wives and children of natives of nonquota countries, 
ministers and professors and their wives and children, women who 
had been citizens. 

*Countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


Table 2: Immigrant Aliens Admitted and 
Emigrant Aliens Departed 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Thousands of Persons 


Years Ending June 80 


LOTL=2020 see ce ee 
LOQ1~1080 oo ccciect siete 
ASSI=LO4G. Tea wee 
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TABLE 3: DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED BY OCCUPATION, FOR FISCAL YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service 


1946 1940-1944 1935-1939 


Occupation 
Actual Actual | PerCent} Actual | Per Cent} Actual | Per Cent 
Professional and semiprofessional workers} 12,619} 7.4 4 6,198} 5.7 21,863} 10.7 
Farmers and farm managers............ 4,884, 2.9 2.4 947 9 2,041} 1.0 
Eeppmators, managers, officials—except 
EO SRR ea eat 8 6,207] 3.6 4.0| 3,616 3.3 
Clerical sales and kindred workers... ... 15,298} 9.0 9.5 8,878) 9 7.7 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers} 11,019] 6.5 5.9 4,157} 3.8 
Operatives and kindred workers........ 12,797, 7.5 1:2 4,669} 4.3 
Domestic service workers............... 6,389] 3.7 3.3 2,464, 2.3 
Protective service workers............. 318 2 2 119 fT alte vintG2 orgy ARR RAs LCR 
Service workers, except domestic and 
BROCCO VG ois 3 ayia ab Es ala a peti Gue eke 4,032; 2.4 2.4 2,034 a) 
Farm laborers and foremen............. 946 .6 3 189 2 
Laborers, except farm................. 4,826 2.8 1.9) 1,473 1.4 ‘ 
BEMURCCRBAUION, «nol sees bag. a ne dy ies 91,235] 53.5 55.5] 74,477] 68.5 114,902} 56. 
A eee ere: & 170,570] 100.0 | 147,292] 100.0 | 108,721] 100.0 | 38,119] 100.0 | 203,589] 100. 
Table 4: Estimated Number of Foreign Labor resulted. Consequently, the government felt it neces- 
Imported into the United States for Temporary sary to import agricultural laborers from outside our 
ae PEmployments er borders. In September, 1942, by agreement between 
————— EET the governments of the United States and Mexico, 
ee Industrial Workers Mexican agricultural workers were recruited for tem- 
AWiorkers A eS i porary employment in the United States. (See Table 
From Canada? | “West Indies 4.) The agreement specified that the wages and 
UNG Segre eens PND 0] Gr, <n eS hours of work for the imported laborers be on a par 
bx weet ee eee eee e ees eas sees ate with domestic workers and that the countries supply- 
weet... so. .| S880 16,350 ing this labor have full prerogative in deciding the 
OS ere SUNOO FO) RE BO00) MA. baie). Ws number and type of workers that should be sent here 
ion DY we es eee ren ay 8 without infringing upon their own national welfare. 
ee a a ee Early in 1943, we also began to import farm laborers 
3 a epee number. Probably only 6,000 or 7,000 were actually from the British West Indies, vee basis similar to the 
imported. one with Mexico. 
total immigrants in 1935-1939, they comprised 14% As the war progressed, the need for additional 
in 1948. Clerical, sales, and kindred workers also workers on the railroads and in essential industries 
virtually doubled in the same period. On the other became more pronounced. Our government then in- 
hand, the number of domestic workers and propri- stituted a program for the importation of alien labor 
etors, managers, and officials declined considerably on pee a eter eka From ca - ‘ieee 
a percentagewise basis. (See Table 3.) , about 130,000 to 140, Rta tag A ah ig BS 
During the depression, immigration fell off sharply. workers were imported. However, there was a fairly 
This was in large measure the result of a Presidential rapid turnover and at the height of the program there 
order in the latter part of 1930 directing the American were about 70,000 Mexicans employed on the rail- 
consular offices abroad to observe very rigorously the roads. ste gE : - ; 
clause in our immigration act which stipulates the The program for bringing in railroad and industrial 
denial of visas to persons who are likely to become workers was discontinued in 1945. However, the agri- 
public charges. cultural program has been renewed and is still in 
The total influx of immigrants during the ten-year force.1 Although precise figures are not available at 
period 1931-1940 was the smallest for any decade since this time, it is roughly estimated that upwards of 
the 1820’s. 20,000 Mexican agricultural workers and some 5,000 
Wartime restrictions continued to keep immigration other foreign laborers are in the United States today. 
low. Since the war, the number of aliens admitted The importation of Canadian woodsmen has also 
has been steadily increasing. (See Table 2.) continued since the war. 
Suirtey S. HorrMan 
IMPORTATION OF LABORERS Division of Business Economics 
When war broke out, agricultural workers left the 1An act (Public Law 893—80th Congress) was passed in July, 1948, 


farms for service in the armed forces or more lucra- Pa ooh pine Reve ment ta exten) nil’ June. 20,-1 949, the pro- 
gram of recruiting foreign workers in the Western Hemisphere for 


tive industrial jobs. An acute shortage of farm labor temporary agricultural employment in the United States. 
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Is the Population Boom Over? 


| [ae BIRTH rate in 1947 was the highest re- 
ported in recent history in the United States. It 
climaxed a period characterized by a reversal of 
the long-term downtrend in the American birth 
rate. The rate has declined somewhat from this 
peak, but it is still substantially above the average 
for the last several decades. 

During the past eight years, there has been an 
increase of 14 million persons (11%) in the popu- 
lation of the United States as compared with 9 
million (7%) in the entire decade of the thirties. 
(See Table I.) The growth of the population in 
the two years from July, 1946, to July, 1948, alone 
amounted to more than six million persons. On Oc- 
tober 1, the population of the United States totaled 
147,280,000 persons. 

The population of the United States had been 
growing more and more slowly since approximately 
the turn of the nineteenth century. The rate of 
increase dropped fairly steadily from 41.3% in the 
decade from 1780-1790 to only 7.2% in the decade 
of the 1930’s. 

Aside from the decline of immigration into the 
United States, three factors have been important 
in causing a decline in the rate of growth of the 
population. These factors are a birth rate which 
was falling until 1932, a mortality rate which is 
declining less rapidly, and a continuation of in- 
ternal migration from rural to urban areas, where 
the fertility rate has fallen farther and faster than 
the average for the nation as a whole. 

1Since establishment of birth registration area in 1915. 


Chart 1: Birth Rate, United States, 
(Exclusive of Stillbirths) 
Sources: Federal-Security Agency; Bureau of the Census 
Per 1,000 Estimated Population 


i 
1930 °33 ‘36 ‘39 42 «(4548 1946 1947 1948 
Note: 1940-1947 based on total population including armed forces overseas. 


Previous to 1933, birth rates in the United States 
had been falling more or less steadily for more than 
one hundred years. The rate at the low point in 
1933 was 16.6 births per thousand population. It 
has been estimated that this was a decline, since 
1810, of 65% to 70%.1 Evidence seems to point 
to wider acceptance of planning in the spacing and 
number of children as the primary reason for this 
secular decline in the nation’s birth rate. Smaller 
families have, it seems, become socially desirable. 


Chart 2: Births and Deaths in the United States 
Sources: Federal Security Agency; Bureau of the Census 
In Millions 


TOTAL 
BIRTHS 


w 
“DEATH 
40 (41 “42 


Note: 1940-1947 excludes deaths among armed forces overseas. 


For many years this declining birth rate was 
counterbalanced by substantial declines in mor- 
tality rates. To a great extent, this has ceased to 
be true. The large decreases in mortality, which 
were effected mostly in the early years of life, could 
not be continued indefinitely. 

Following 1933, the birth rate moved slowly 
upward as general business conditions improved. 
It rose rapidly after 1940, reaching a wartime peak 
in 1943, and declining in 1944-1945 as large num- 
bers of men went into the army and overseas. The 
rate rose again at the war’s end, increasing 19% from 
1945 to 1946 and 11% from 1946 to 1947. 

Monthly birth rate figures indicate that the peak 
was actually reached in December, 1946. There- 
after a rather general but erratic fall in the rate 
began. (See Chart 1.) A movement upward has been 
evident from July to September, 1948, but the season- 


1p. K. Whelpton, “‘A History of Population Growth in the United 
States,” Scientific Monthly, October, 1948, p. 277. 
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Table 1: Marriages and Divorces in the 
United States, 1930-1947 


Sources: Bureau of the Census; Federal Security Agency 


In Thousands 


Divorces? 
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TIncludes reported annulments. j 

aEstimated by Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer. See The American Journal 
of Sociology, * nt Increases in Marriage and Divorce,” vol. 44, No. 4, pp. 551-54, 
an., 1939. 
ally adjusted index in September is still 18% below 
the December, 1946, peak. 

The ultimate effects of the increased birth rate dur- 
ing the late Thirties and the “baby boom” during the 
past few years are dependent primarily upon the size 
and duration of the increase. Some indication of 
whether the present baby boom has reversed the trend 
toward smaller families in the United States may be 
had from an analysis of birth statistics. 

An increase in the average size of families would be 
indicated if a significant portion of the increase in 
births from 1946 to 1947 were in the higher order 
births (five or more). If, however, the majority of 
births were first births and the higher order births de- 
creased, a continuation of the trend toward smaller 
families and a probable increase in new families is 
indicated. 


EFFECTS OF MORE PEOPLE 


These data are not yet available for 1947. But esti- 
mates for 1947 by order of birth of native white 
resident women (the overwhelming majority) have 
been made from data available for upstate New 
York. These figures indicate that first and second 
births had the greatest rise, while births from sixth 
on either remained relatively level or actually de- 
clined. 

“The record-breaking number of first births,” it is 
stated, “presumably resulted primarily from the de- 
layed starting of families postponed by World War 
II and the earlier starting (because of prosperity) of 
families that normally would wait until 1948 or later, 
rather than from a decrease in the proportion of 


1Federal Security Agency, Special Reports, Vol. 38, No. 1, “Meaning 
of the 1947 Baby Boom.” 


women who will never bear children. Moreover, the 
new high in second births probably is chiefly a matter 
of timing—the adding of a second child during 1942- 
1946—rather than a decrease in the proportion of 
couples that would have only one child. Similar 
statements are equally true for third and fourth 
births.” 

These and other data seem to indicate no reversal 
of the long-term trend. The boom loses none of its 
significance, however. Its effects are already evident. 
Estimates of the population in 1950 made in 1947 put 
the figure at 145 million. Revisions made in 1948 
estimate the population in 1950 at 149 million.? This 
figure stands 5 million above a projection made in 
1943 and 9 million above a projection made in 1938. 
The effect of the rise in birth rates may be felt in a 
population crest pushed beyond the turn of the cen- 
tury. 


Table 2: Growth of Total Population of the 
United States, 1850-1948! 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Total Percentage 
July 1 Population Increase Over 
(In Thousands) | Preceding Cen- 
sus or Estimate 


23,261 36.3 
31,513 35.5 
39,905 26.6 
50,262 26.0 
63,056 25.5 
76,094 20.7 
92,407 1.4 
106,466 15.2 
123,077 15.6 
131,970 7.2 
133,203 9 
134,665 ter 
136,497 1.4 
138,083 1.2 
139,586 ld 
141,235 1.2 
144,034 2.0 
146,571 1.8 
11.1 


1Including armed forces overseas from 1940-1948, 


The future growth of the population also depends 
to a great extent upon such factors as the continuation 
of high rates of income and the success of attempts 
to lower the high mortality rates attending heart 
diseases and cancer. 

The bulge will, furthermore, continue to be felt 
through the years—increased school enrolment in a 
few years, a rise in marriages in about fifteen to 
twenty-five years, and ultimately a rise in the number 
of applicants for Social Security benefits. Significance 
to American business, moreover, is not all in the in- 
crease. To the extent that the rise in births is a bor- 
rowing from the future, a slump may be expected in a 
few years. 

The so-called boom was not in births alone. In 

1Ibid., p. 7. 
ge Office of Population Research, Princeton University, July 
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1946, there were about 2,291,000 marriages, the larg- 
est number ever recorded in the United States. This 
total was the second peak since the beginning of the 
war. 

The high marriage rates of the past few years have 
great significance to business. They have been felt 
in the inflated demand for homes, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and the various family unit items which 
make up consumers’ durable goods. 

The marriage total which, as with births, tends to 
correlate closely with general economic conditions, 
hit a modern low at the depths of the depression in 
1932 at 981,903. This was the first time marriages 
had fallen below a million since the figure climbed 
above that mark in 1912. The number of marriages 
increased slowly but steadily from 1933 onward, ex- 
cept in 1938, when it reacted adversely to the reces- 
sion. Marriages reached their wartime peak in 1942, 
with an estimated 1.8 million. The total dipped 11% 
and 8% in 1943 and 1944, respectively, as men were 
being shipped overseas. The figure rose again at the 
war’s end, reaching the all-time peak in 1946. The 
1947 total fell 138% from 1946. The first half of 1948 
witnessed a continuation of this decline, data for 
marriage licenses issued showing a drop of 10% since 
the same period in 1947. 


CONTINUED DECLINE 


Other data on licenses issued (in cities with popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more) indicate that marriages 
have continued to decline through September of this 
year. The figure for September, 1948, was 6.5% less 
than the total for the same month of 1947, and 
10.9% less than the record total for September, 1946. 
These figures have now decreased for twenty-two 
consecutive months, when compared with the corre- 
sponding month in the previous year. This type of 
comparison is necessary because of the highly sea- 
sonal character of marriages. 

The high marriage rates evident during the past few 
years have been the result, mainly, of two factors. 
“One of the reasons for the record-breaking number 
of marriages in the United States during 1940-1946 
is that there were more men ages 20-25 and women 
aged 18-23 in these years than at any time previ- 
ously.” In addition, the general prosperity during 
the past few years may have encouraged marriages 
which would have occurred at a later date if employ- 
ment and business conditions had been less favorable. 

Indications are for a continued decline in marriages 
in the near future. “Unless there is a large amount of 
immigration during the next ten years, the number 
of men and women in . . . [the common marrying] 
age groups will continue the decline already begun 
and by 1956 will be about 12% below the 1947 fig- 


1Whelpton, P. K. “Forecasts of the tga of the United States, 
1945-1975,” Bureau of the Census, 1947, p. 


ure.”! This will cause a corresponding decline in mar- 
riages until the mid-1960’s when the higher birth 
rate of the present period will be felt in the form of 
larger groups entering the age brackets with highest 
marriage rates. In this period business can again ex- 
pect increased demand for wedding rings, furniture 
and the various household items. Manufacturers of 
baby carriages, diapers, and bottles, et al, can also 
look forward to an increase in business. 


JoserH S. ZEISEL 
Division of Business , Economics 
Idem. 


Economic Notes 


Man-Land Ratio 


“The productive soil of the world is now so limited that 
it is estimated there are not more than four billion acres 
of arable land left to fill the needs of more than two billion 
people. A study made by the United States Department 
of State reports that the area of cultivated land in the 
world before the outbreak of World War II was somewhat 
iess than two and one half billion acres. If one takes the 
larger figure of four billion acres, representing the area of 
land estimated as now available or suitable for cultivation, . 
it means that there are less than two acres per capita. 
Contrasted with this it is a generally accepted computation 
that two and one half acres of land of average productivity 
are required to provide even a minimum adequate diet for 
each person. Many countries have less than an acre of 
productive land per capita. No wonder there are world- 
wide shortages, and that people of a number of nations are 
facing starvation.”—“Our Plundered Planet,’ by Fairfield 
Osborn, Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1948. 


Wartime Wage Changes 


“During the early war years (up to about October, 
1942) when controls on wages were tightened, general 
wage changes in cents per hour were the prevalent type; 
from 1942 to V-J day general wage changes were rigidly 
controlled, and changes which affected only portions of 
establishments or industries or single occupations pre- 
dominated; during the postwar years, general wage changes 
were again resumed. At no time, however, were general 
wage changes granted wholly in percentage or cents-per-hour 
terms. Some industries and establishments granted cents- 
per-hour increases, some gave uniform percentage increases, 
and others often granted general increases in cents per 
hour during one period and in per cent during another. The 
net result, however, for manufacturing as a whole seems 
to be a narrowing of percentage differences and an in- 
crease in cents-per-hour differences. In the building trades, 
however, cents-per-hour differences remained stationary for 
some time while percentage differences were narrowed.”— 
“Occupational Wage Differentials, 1907-1947,” Monthly 
Labor Review, August, 1948. 


Selected Business Indicators 


(Annual statistics appear in “The Economic A]manac 1948,” pages 72, 73) 


1948 1947 Percentage Change 
Item September, October, 10 Months, 
October | September August July October Peis Gee, ‘ eas 
1948 1948 1948 
Industrial Production 
otal (FRB) (S).. sos. ceciae o e8ic,010 1935-39 =1C0 195 |r 192 191 186 191 +1.6 +2.1 +3.0 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 || p 202 |r 199 197 |r 191 197 +1.5 +2.5 42.7 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 1935-39 = 100 230 |r 224 222 219 223 42.7 43.1 42.4 
DLECIN NA Rees week See 000 net tons 7,973 |r 7,416 7,438 |r 7,067 7,570 +7.5 +5.3 +3.8 
Pig, trons. oss Sesto ees 000 net tons 5,520 5,208 5,255 4,900 5,228 +6.0 +5.6 +1.7 
Copper (refined).............. net tons 101,436 102,976 102,798 107,014 108,277 -1.5 -6.3 44.5 
Tend. (refined )ic....s snes stasis net tons 46,787 37,105 29,558 40,458 50,248 +26.1 4.9 7.7 
Zine (slab)..............0005- net tons 70,716 64,721 68,180 69,888 71,745 +9.3 -1.4 0.7 
Glass containers..............- 000 gross n.a. 8,712 |r 8,934 7,779 9,384a -2.5b -7.2¢ -15.3d 
MSarabereet. hres ne eee million bd. ft. n.d. 3,340 3,614 3,431 3,256 -7.6b +2.6¢ +1.3d 
Machine tools!**............. 1945-47 =100 || p 80.5 84.7 69.8 62.4 94.8 -5.0 -15.1 -5.8 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-89=100 ||p 279 )7r 273 269 | r 267 280 +2.2 0.4 +0.6 
Transportation equip. (FRB). .|| 1935-39=100 |p 237 |r 226 231 |r 235 232 +4.9 +2.2 +1.6 
Automobiles, factory sales.... .|| units n.a. $01,251 | r 348,782 356,764 307,942a -13.6b —2.2¢ +8.3d 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)....|| 1985-89=100 |p 179 178 176 169 176 +0.6 41.7 +3.1 
ORE Ge cod ue Pa Ne Melesctats bales 695,887 | 739,189 | 728,732 | r 627,462 | 828,576 -5.9 -16.0 -3.7 
Vico? att. ea. see cae million pounds n.a. 58.6 62.7 49.5 57. 8al 6.56 +1.4¢ +2.5d 
Rayonjyarntsncs. eels «betes million pounds 11.9|r 69.9 71.9 712.3 65.3 +2.9 +10.1 +14.3 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|| 1985-89=100 ||p 163 |r = 163 154 160 156 0 44.5 +1.8 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)......... 1935-39 = 100 256 |r 256 259 251 248 0 +3.2 +1.2 
Newsprint, North American. . .|| short tons 508,605 477,180 494,829 493,827 502,874 +6.6 ey elt +2.0 
Papers yard cael s aati % of capacity |p 99.1 91.8 96.8 88.1 109.5 +8.0 9.5 6.6 
Paperboard sos < «,..0:cs/sceysusis, ee % of capacity 94 91 92 81 101 +3.3 6.9 -3.6 
Boots and shoes®.............. thous. of pairs n.a. 41,990 41,357 31,957 40,8264 +1.5b +2.9¢ +2.8d 
Cigarettes (small)*............ millions p 31,335 |r 29,9838 |r 34,192 27,205 33,141 +4.5 -5.4 +3.9 
Mining (FRB) (S)............... 1935-39 = 100 159 |r 156 159 153 155 +1.9 +2.6 +4.5 
Bituminous coal.,............ 000 net tons 51,350 |r 51,824 53,108 48,238 57,301 0.9 -10.4 4.8 
Anthracite ane }o.dcueees ote 000 net tons |} p 4,961 |r 5,007 5,121 4,365 5,524 0.9 -10.2 +0.4 
Crude petroleum!............. 000 barrels n.a. 5,435 5,577 5,522 5,251a) -2.5b 4+3.5¢ +9.0d 
Electric power’. ............-.000- million kwh 5,510 5,386 5,385 5,171 4,963 +2.3 +11.0 +10.2 
Construction®..263...... 00.08.02: 000 dollars 778,606 762,192 854,091 962,685 793,286 42.2 -1.9 +26.6 
Heavy engineering—Public’........ 000 dollars 75,210 72,157 82,694 71,245 44,871 +4.2 +67.6 +52.1 
Heavy engineering—Private’....... 000 dollars 86,898 60,926 57,379 71,499 710.147 +42.6 +23.9 +71 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total®*............... thousand cars 915.6 881.5 890.9 847.7 950.6 +3.9 8.7 -3.3 
Carloadings, miscellaneous. ....... thousand cars 420.4 399.0 388.1 364.5 431.9 +5.3 2.7 -1.3 
Retail trade (NICB) (S).........-- 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 328.1 332.1 329.5 302.6 -1.2b) +48.4c] +11.6d 
Department store sales (S)......... 1935-89=100 || p 307 312 311 316 279 =1.6 +10.0 +8.1 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 = 100 n.a. |p 227.4 223.3 216.2 213.4a +1.80 +6.6c +8.5d 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 1929-31=100 n.a. 379.1 430.7 387.9 355.6 -12.0b +6.6c} +11.6d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)®....... 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 359.5 364.5 360.9 326.04 -1.4b +10.3c¢ +14. 4d 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 4,847 4,462 3,968 3,171 4,763 +8.6 +1.8 -5.6 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)*............ 1926 =100 p 165.0|7r 168.6 169.5 168.7 158.5 2.1 +4.1 +10.2 
Raw. materials é.<)., <<). « 2/<ys,0%00%.0%8 1926 =100 p 176.2 180.5 182.0 184.3 175.2 -2.4 +0.6 +10.1 
Semi-manufactured articles....... 1926=100 p 158.4 158.8 |r 159.6 155.9 152.6 0.3 +3.8 +6.2 
Manufactured products®..........|| 1926=100 p 160.1 ]r 163.9 164.6 162.6 151 2 2.3 +5.9 +10.5 
Harm products... .).. fo..... 0-62 1926=100 p 182.2 189.1 191.0 195.2 189.7 3.6 —4.0 +6.3 
MEDOUE fea oett siete fee ec ewes 1926 =100 p 177.3 186.3 189.5 188.3 177.7 4.8 0.2 +8.2 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)§........|| 1929=100 154.3 156.7 158.6 157.8 168.5 -1.5 -8.4 +1.3 
Sensitive farm (NICB)§ ine dapptacete oye 1929=100 198.5 210.7 217.1 222.9 226.3 -5.8 -12.3 +5.6 
RUELAN DEICld, cic oe, arsenate cet 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 196.3 |r 196.3 195.1 184.9 0 6 +6.2¢ +8.1d 
Securities 
Total stock prices (Standard &Poor’s)|| 1935-39 =100 127.8 125.7 127.1 131.9 195.1 41.7 +2.2 +1.9 
Industrials,, .c5.23 20. see ee 1935-39=100 184.3 iSite 133.5 138.9 131.1 +2.0 42.4 +3.1 
PLAICANE-G EEE Keett «ons ake 1935-39 =100 120.9 120.4 119.7 124.7 104.2 +0.4 +16.0 +9.7 
MAULIOS, LHC. 2 « abet sixceean.c oe 1935-39 = 100 97.4 97.3 97.3 99.5 101.0 +0.1 -3.6 7.2 
Total no. shares traded N.Y.Stock Ex.|| thousands 26,155 21,736 21,032 32,676 36,481 +20.3 -28.3 +15.4 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent Sond 3.09 3.09 3.04 2.95) +0.6 +5.4 +9.2 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City" million dollars 57,413 55,975 54,118 55,972 56,554 +2.6 +1.5 +12.1 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 628,859 455,831 258,611 494,655 598,948 +38.0 +5.0 +45 .3 
Refunding issues.................. 000 dollars 18,743 25,757 2,090 14,725 75,923 27.2 -75.3 -80.9 
Comm.., industrial and agric. loans®**| million dollars 15,3889 15,088g: 14,7909 14,4699 13,5009 +2.0 +14.0 +20.39 
Total personal income (S)**....... billion dollars n.a. 214.6 | r 214.6 212.9 206.2 0b +4.1¢e +9.2d 
Money in circulation, end of month.! million dollars |p 28,170 |r 28,118 28,055 |r 27,866 28,552 +0.2 -1.3 -1.3 


SAdjusted for season variation Shipments  *Consumption; cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals — *Excludes reconstructed yrrament shoes included in 
data prior to 1944 4Average daily SAverage weekly 6k. W. Dodge 7Engineering News-Record—average weekly 8Grocery and combination chain store sales *Through 
September, 1946, the Bureau of Labor Statistics carried motor vehicles’ prices at April, 1942, levels. In Octo 1946, current prices were reintroduced, On April, 1942, levels, the July 
1948, indexes for All Commodities and Manufactured Products would have been 165.7 and 155.3; August, 166.3 and 159.5; September, 165.3 and 158.6; October, 161.7 and 154.9 10140 
centers ae, 1947 — bPercen' change, August, 1948, to September, 1948 ePercentage change, September, 1947, to September, 1948 dPercentage change 9 months, 
1947 to 9 months, 1948  ¢Estimated go than .05% gReported gross beginning June 23, 1948 and in comparable 1947 period. Earlier months reported net. — See* n.a.Not 
available pPreliminary *Value as traffic indicator subject to variations in length of haul and amount loaded **New series. Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans reported 
by member banks in leading cities revised to increase and improve coverage; reported gross starting June 23, 1948, i. ¢., before deduction of valuation reserves. Total personal income, 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates, replaces national income payments. Total personal income is current received by persons from all sources, exclusive of transfers. Earlier data available 
on request. Machine tools shipments reported on a revised index base, 
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Business Forecasts 


Harold Wool and Hyman L. Lewis, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (October)—‘‘Appraisal of the requirements of 
the expanded defense program indicates that about 1 mil- 
lion additional workers, both military and civilian, will be 
needed by the end of the 1949 fiscal year. The supply of 
labor is expected to increase sufficiently, on an over-all 
basis, to meet these demands, although shortages may de- 
velop in particular types of work and in certain localities.” 


James R. Bancroft, president, American Institute of 
Finance (Nov. 18)—“Increasing domestic uncertainties will, 
before 1949 has run its course, bring about a sharper than 
normal cyclical contraction, unless we have once again a 
considerable increase in armament expenditures.” 


M. S. Szymczak, member, Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System (Nov. 20)—“Who can say that the pres- 
ent programs represent the peak of defense and foreign as- 
sistance efforts? Under the circumstances, it would be 
dangerous to assume that inflationary forces have run 
their course. While the recent indicators of moderation 
are hopeful signs, the direction of most broad measures of 
economic activity continues upward.” 


A. W. Zelomek, economist, International Statistical Bu- 
reau, Inc. (Nov. 23)—‘“While I do not expect any sort of 
a collapse in general business or prices, I also do not be- 
lieve that the dangers of further price inflation are very 
great. In fact, I think the inflation, if not completely over, 
is just about finished.” 


Henry Ford II, president, Ford Motor Company (Nov. 
17) —“Workers are going to get another pay boost. I don’t 
think anything can prevent it.” 


Food and Agricultural Outlook 


Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. (Nov. 15)—‘“The fact that food prices have 
evidently reached their peak and are expected to decline 
gradually to somewhat lower levels indicates that the 
American people will soon be able to buy larger quantities 
and a greater variety of food and grocery products. This 
will work to offset whatever decline might take place as a 
result of lower prices.” 


R. B. Caywood, president, H. D. Lee Co. (Nov. 15— 
“Provided there is no war, we look for a continued heavy 
demand for processed foods at fairly stable prices. In the 
event of war, we know there will be a greater demand for 
food than under peacetime conditions.” 


Franklin J. Lunding, president, Jewel Tea Co. (Oct. 20) 
—“There is no doubt about a downward trend in food 
prices. . . . I am of the opinion that food prices have passed 
their peak.” 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics (November) —“Cash 
receipts of farmers from farm marketings in 1949 will be 
close to the $30 billion estimated for this year. Even if 
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business activity falls off moderately in late 1949, cash 
receipts are not likely to fall off more than 10% from the 
1948 figure. 


“Gross farm income—the sum of cash receipts from farm 
marketings, government payments, the value of products 
consumed in farm households and the rental value of farm 
houses—is estimated at $34.6 billion in 1948. Next year 
it is expected to be down 5%. 


“Farmer’s net incomes in 1948 are expected to drop about 
8% from 1947. A further decline is in prospect for 1949.” 


Construction 


Producers’ Council (November)—New construction in 
1949 is expected to reach about $18,175 million or 1% 
above the record-breaking total estimated for 1948. Private 
building may decline 5%; publicly financed construction may 
rise 19%. 


Departments of Commerce and Labor—“The dollar vol- 
ume of new construction put in place is expected to reach 
$18,750 million in 1949, but physical volume probably will 
not exceed this year’s performance.” Dollar volume for 
1948 is forecast at $17,775 million. Private construction may 
increase .1% over 1948; public construction, 23.8%. 


“The present outlook for the number of new permanent 
nonfarm dwelling units to be started next year is about 
875,000. Upwards of 30,000 of these are expected to be 
financed with public funds. . . . Volume for 1948 will be 
about 925,000 units, of which not more than 15,000 will be 
publicly financed.” 


John J. Wagner, president, National Institute of Real 
Estate Brokers (Nov. 16)—“It will probably be four or 
five years before commercial and industrial costs actually 
become stabilized. And when building costs stabilize, they 
will probably be 50% above prewar levels.” 


Industry Forecasts 


J. R. Davis, vice president in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing, Ford Motor Company (Nov. 16)—“I think the aver- 
age John Doe will be able to get immediate delivery of 
almost any make of car delivering for more than $2,500 
within the next six months.” 


Ward’s Automotive Reports (Nov. 22)—“Truck pro- 
duction in 1948 points to a total of 1,375,000. The 1949 
volume will range somewhere between 1,000,000 and 1,375,- 
000. . . . Fact seems to be that the buyer’s market is here 
in most phases of truck merchandising.” 


G. A. Lamb, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
(Oct. 6)—“The total bituminous market is estimated to 
be 580 million tons in 1948, consisting of 533 million tons 
American and 47 million tons foreign.” Forecast for 1949 
is American, 505; foreign, 35. 


Allan C. George, Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company (Nov. 
17) —“The profit return (in the hotel business) for 1947 
was about the average for the five-year period; namely 
9%. Indications are that the results for 1948 will be 
slightly lower. Barring adverse business conditions or 
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drastic operating cost increases, the outlook for 1949 in- 
dicates hotel profits will continue about at this level.” 


Harold E. Wadely, president, Firth Carpet Company 
(Oct. 25)—“There is no reason for any lack of confidence 
in the future of the floor-covering industry.” 


J. H. Ashbaugh, vice president in charge of the electric 
appliance division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation (Nov. 
23) —“Steel allocations for the first quarter of 1949 are 
not yet completed. However, we have no reason to be- 
lieve that they will not be about the same as for the last 
quarter of 1948. Appliance production during the first 
quarter of 1949 will at least be equal to the last quarter 
of 1948.” 


Jerry A. Cogan, chief, coordination and economics depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey (Nov. 5)— 
“The 1949 increase in United States domestic demand for 
petroleum is not more than 5% to 6% above 1948 .. . 
predicated upon maintenance of the current high level of 
general industrial activity and increased national defense 
expenditures. . . . Barring strikes and disasters, no serious 
difficulty should be encountered from an over-all standpoint 
in meeting the 1949 needs, and there should remain a small 
potential protection against unforeseen contingencies such 
as a military stock build-up program.” 


Rosse Narwicu 
Division of Business Economics 


Earnings, Hours and Employment Trends 


OURLY EARNINGS rose again in September 

to a new peak level. They have increased con- 
tinually since mid-February, 1946, and in this latest 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey averaged $1.36. 
This was 1.0% above the August average and 9.0% 
above that of a year ago. The wartime high for all 
manufacturing industries was established in January, 
1945. The work week has declined 12.3% in this in- 
tervening period but the corresponding increase in 
hourly earnings has been 30.2%. With the reduction 
in overtime payments accompanying the shorter work 
week, the upward trend in earnings has resulted prin- 
cipally from substantial wage-rate increases. 

The Labor Day holiday was a factor in the decline 
in the average number of hours worked in September. 
The aggregate was off 0.7% and thus limited the in- 
crease in weekly earnings to only eleven cents, or 
0.2%. The greatest drop occurred in automobile fac- 
tories as the result of a chain of labor disturbances. 


Food was the only manufacturing industry to report 
a substantial gain in hours, with canning and preserv- 
ing operations at a seasonal peak. 

The September employment index exceeded all pre- 
vious postwar levels and has completely offset the 
slump of recent months. The latest estimate shows 
employment of 13,478,000 production workers. The 
index is up to 164.5 (1939=100). The nondurable 
goods group accounted for the greatest part of this 
gain with the food industry again in the forefront. 

Weekly payrolls soared to the highest point yet 
reached by the series, even though the September em- 
ployment index was below the wartime high. The 
transportation equipment and food groups registered 
the sharpest gains. Petroleum and the coal products 
group had the greatest decline as a result of extensive 
strikes in West Coast refineries. 

Exvizapeth M. CaseELui 
Statistical Division 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


All Manufacturing Industries 


Nondurable Goods 


Durable Goods 


ce Avera; Average Average 1939 06 Average Average Average Avera Average Average 

Hourly Weekly Weekly Hourly Weekly Weekly Hourly Weekly Weekly 

Earnings Earnings Hours Earnings Earnings Hours Earnings Earnings Hours 

Employment} Payroll 

1947 September........] $1.249 $50.47 40.4 160.2 345.3 $1. $54.06 40.6 $1.165 $46 . 80 40.2 
Oetober.). 6) .02% 1.258 51.05 40.6 160.4 350.1 U837. 54.69 40.9 1.275 47.29 40.2 
November........ 1.268 51.29 40.4 160.8 353.4 1.346 54.86 40.7 1.185 47.56 40.1 
December........ 1.278 52.69 41.2 161.9 8365.7 1.354 56.48 41.7 1.196 48.72 40.8 
1948 January...... 1,285 52.07 40.5 160.5 358.7 1.355 55.46 40.9 1.210 48.45 40.0 
February 1.287 51.75 40.2 159.5 354.1 1.352 54.77 40.5 L217 48.56 39.9 
MiarolraesJ. 262; 1.289 52.07 40.4 160.3 358 .4 1.352 55.25 40.9 1.220 48.66 39.9 
PDE he wiars cts. see 1.292 51.79 40.1 156.1 347.1 E357 54.96 40.5 1.220 48.33 39.6 
MAY Sipe. ole tet 1.301 51.86 39.9 155.5 346.7 1.366 54.81 40.1 1.230 48.65 39.6 
WULER A Seren ee 1.316 52.85 40.2 158.2 359.0 1.385 56.13 40.5 1.242 49.37 39.8 
PREY i. desk, ancien 1.332 52.95 39.8 158.5 360.0 1.407 56.21 40.0 1.252 49.49 39.5 
POPU ics asad degead 1.349 54.07 40.1 161.7 374.8 1.431 58.23 40.7 1.262 49.78 39.5 
September........ 1.362 54.18 39.8 164.5 381.7 1.450 57.95 40.0 1.271 50.35 39.6 
October p........ 1.366 54.64 SOVOM Seen. sae 1.453 59.43 40.9 1.272 49.61 39.0 


pPreliminary estimate. 
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What Executives Say : 


Insurance Programs Vary 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
Abrasives and Asbestos: Maintain Separate Department 


“We operate a separate department for handling our 
insurance problems. This department is under the super- 
vision of the insurance department supervisor, and there 
are three or four persons handling insurance other than 
group insurance and workmen’s compensation.” 


“The adequacy of the insurance coverage on buildings 
is determined by the use of a formula whereby the original 
cost is multiplied by the replacement cost factor less suit- 
able depreciation and exclusions. On equipment, the cov- 
erage is determined by the use of a formula whereby the 
original cost is multiplied by the replacement cost factor 
less depreciation,” 

“Public liability losses are minimized by excluding the 
public from the grounds.” 


Foundries: Are Good Housekeepers 


“Being a member of factory mutuals, we recognize our 
obligation to carry enough insurance to cover our sound 
insurable value. Our individual buildings are covered under 
a blanket policy containing no co-insurance clauses. Since it 
is inconceivable that we could sustain a total loss, we do 
not feel that there is any immediate risk involved.” 


“Insurance protection is determined by a study of the 
book value in relation to current replacement costs.” 


“All buildings except one have been sprinklered. Years 
ago, we found there were considerable savings to us in 
transferring our insurance to a mutual company. In all 
the new construction of our plant since 1929, we have ad- 
lered to a policy of building everything as fireproof as 
possible.” 


“We try to reduce our losses and cost by carefully main- 
taining our plants and equipment, keeping these items in 
good repair and practicing good housekeeping about our 
plants and offices. Also, we try to follow the suggestions 
and recommendations made by insurance company engineers 
and inspectors.” 


“We have employed a firm of insurance advisors for many 
years on a retainer basis, and we believe this arrangement 
has worked very much to our benefit as it is impossible for 
any individual such as myself to keep pace with the trends 
in the insurance world. For instance, at the present time 
having just completed an insurance appraisal survey, we 
are contemplating the advisability of depreciation insur- 
ance on part, if not all, of our plant.” 


Mining and Quarrying: Has Own Fire Department 


“There have been very few changes in the way of in- 
creases as a result of rising prices. We are in the midst of 
a major modernization program and since most of our old 


equipment is being replaced by new, the cost represents 
present-day costs rather than prewar costs.” 


“Insurance costs have been kept down by self-insuring, 
which over a long period of years has been less expensive 
than paying insurance premiums. We try to keep cleaned 
up around our plants and try to enforce smoking rules 
where hazards exist. A good fire department is maintained 
with trained personnel among the employees.” 


Petroleum and Products: Departments Are Charged 


“Tt is principally the responsibility of each of our four 
major operating department heads to decide what risks are 
to be covered with outside insurance companies and which 
are to be self-insured or assumed by the company.” 


“The basic insurance policy of the company is estab- 
lished by the executive committee.” 


“We operate on the general principle of charging the de- 
partments the annual rate, less 30%, which we consider 
the amount of overhead in an average insurance company.” 


“Our values are reviewed on the average every 18 months _ 
to determine the adequacy of coverage in view of the fluc- 
tuation in replacement costs.” 


“There are no established periods for revising values, but 
construction costs are watched closely and when they rise 
to a point at which we think our insurance values should 
be increased, we adjust them accordingly.” 


“Our insurance costs have increased approximately 35% 
since September 1, 1945. Our coverage is reviewed annu- 
ally, with particular attention paid to the relationship of 
coverage to replacement costs. In this review, additions 
and retirements to property items are given consideration, 
together with an accurate check on appreciation and depre- 
ciation in values.” 


“With minor exceptions, the company has established a 
policy of self-insuring all losses by fire, accidents, floods, 
etc. We do not set up reserves to cover our self-insurance 
program and any loss involved is charged to expense as 
incurred.” 


“The steps which we have taken to reduce losses and 
insurance costs are being accomplished by the decentral- 
ization of safety divisions which results in having safety 
committees and safety men closer to field operations. We 
have also given careful consideration to the suggestions 
and recommendations made by the Oil Insurance Asso- 
ciation, including surveys with its field superintendent.” 

“During the past year, we have employed a docking 
master and tugs to dock our large tankers at one of our 
docks which in the past has been subject to severe damage 
from tankers. Results so far have justified this additional 
expense.” 
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“To minimize our losses, we rely on our private protec- 
tion facilities such as our fire-fighting organizations at each 
of our refineries, and on the maintenance of programs es- 
tablished by our safety department covering all possible 
precautions that should be taken to avoid losses.” 

“We do not employ outside insurance analysts. We avail 
ourselves of the use of the trained engineers and underwrit- 
ing personnel of brokers, agents and insurance companies 
and our own insurance personnel.” 


Steel: Study Replacement Costs 


“Insurance is purchased through brokers. We are self- 
insured for the first $15,000 of any loss.” 

“The bulk of our insurance, such as fire, use and occu- 
pancy, etc., is placed with mutuals. Other insurance, such as 
automobile, and branch house merchandise coverage, is 
placed with old-line companies through brokers. We are 
self-insured for automobile fire and theft, small leased tools. 
Infidelity and forgery insurance is placed in London Lloyds.” 

“Insurance has not been increased as a result of rising 
prices.” 

“We have endeavored to keep pace with the rising re- 
placement costs by reviewing our monthly book values, 
and, at frequent intervals, by requiring our company en- 
gineers to submit a detailed analysis of present values and 
replacement costs.” 

“As to steps which are taken to reduce insurance costs, 
the manager of our insurance department maintains close 
personal contact with the officials of the various insurance 
companies, is a member of various insurance organizations 
and, inasmuch as he spends all of his time in administering 
the program, is constantly analyzing the various coverages 
in order to maintain a low level of cost.” 

“We attempt to reduce losses by giving constant atten- 
tion to safety factors and the elimination of hazards. Our 
success in doing this automatically gives us better insurance 
costs as our experience improves. We also check our in- 
surance costs periodically against the cost of obtaining cov- 
erage from others.” 

“We now enjoy the minimum fire rate for a plant of our 
kind and have regular surveys made by the insurance car- 
rier who recommends any changes or improvements it con- 
siders necessary.” 

“Our various plant managers are actively endeavoring 
to improve the entire safety program which includes the 
various insurance hazards. There is a safety director at 
each of our plants who has the duty of constantly investi- 
gating and making recommendations to eliminate sources 
of possible losses. We have also agreed to absorb fire 
losses up to $1,000 in the belief that our plant managers 
will be all the more eager to eliminate the hazards which 
create small fires which in turn will reduce the possibility 
of large losses. If we can control the small fires, it seems 
self-evident that there will be fewer large losses.” 

“We do not employ outside insurance analysts to advise 
us on our insurance program but we have taken advantage 
of the services of insurance brokers and investigations by 
the stock and mutual associations.” 


Miscellaneous: Self-insure Incombustible Buildings 
“Our president establishes the company’s insurance policy. 
We do not have a separate department handling insurance. 


However, our assistant secretary-treasurer handles all in- 
surance, places new coverage, adjusts coverage to meet 
fluctuating market conditions and reports to the president. 
About 2% of his time is devoted to our insurance program.” 


“Our secretary-treasurer is responsible for the establish- 
ment of our company’s insurance policy. It is our opinion 
that we are not large enough to require a separate depart- 
ment or section for handling our insurance program. I would 
say that not more than 5% of his time is devoted to this 
activity.” 

“We self-insure only to the extent of co-insurance on most 
risks, carrying entire fire risks on certain incombustible 
buildings. The latter represents 95% of plant values.” 

“Several years ago we took advantage of an appraisal 
service rendered by our insurance carriers. Since that time 
periodic reviews of values have been made. It is probably 
safe to say coverage has been increased approximately 100% 
since the appraisal.” 

“To help us determine the adequacy of coverage we have 
an outside firm of appraisers make a detailed appraisal of 
our plant and equipment about once every two or three 
years. Between appraisals we make our own estimates 
which we believe are fairly accurate.” 

“Rising prices have increased our insurance 127%. Our 
coverage is reviewed once a year, sometimes oftener if 
necessary, in relationship to changes and replacement cost. 
We base the adequacy of our coverage on a report which 
our appraisers furnish once a year.” 

“We have had our plants reexamined by the rating bu- 
reaus and have taken many steps, on the recommendation of 
the rating bureaus and from our own observations, to re- 
duce fire hazards. Steps taken have included fire walls, 
rewiring of questionable electrical installations, and a rigid 
cleanup policy.” 


METAL MANUFACTURES 
Air-conditioning Equipment: Insurance Costs More 


“Policy matters with respect to insurance are generally 
investigated by the treasurer, who then makes recommenda- 
tions to management. Management makes the final de- 
cisions.” 

“We buy most of our insurance direct from the com- 
panies, not always mutuals. Some of the insurance on our 
local properties we handle through the local insurance 
offices but we do not find them sufficiently well equipped 
to give us full service. We do not undertake to self-insure 
ourselves on any property.” 

“Our insurance coverage in most departments has been 
increased steadily and substantially during and since the 
war years to keep up with rising prices. We review our 
coverage in relation to these rising replacement costs at 
least once a year. The adequacy of our insurance cover- 
age is based on securing full coverage for the full replace- 
ment value of our property.” 

“Our insurance has been increased approximately 40% as 
a result of rising prices. Our coverage is reviewed annually 
and the annual audit is used for the basis to determine ade- 
quate coverage.” 

“Inventories are insured on a reporting basis. Hence, in- 
creased costs are covered. With respect to fixed assets, we 
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carry co-insurance on a basis that provides ample cover- 
age and avoids the necessity of periodic adjustments to re- 
flect increases in replacement value. However, this is re- 
viewed at least once each year in order to determine that 
we are still adequately covered.” 


“We have stepped up the amount of our insurance con- 
siderably in the past three years, each year reviewing our 
position prior to the expiration of existing policies; also 
at one time recently we ordered a substantial addition to 
our policies on our main plant because of identified in- 
creased values in tools and inventory.” 


“We can state without reservation that our actual losses 
have been extremely small during the past twenty years 
and as a result of this good experience we have had signifi- 
cant automatic reductions in net premium cost.” 


“As an insurance buyer, the assistant treasurer endeavors 
to keep up with latest developments and make available 
to us any new wrinkles that will reduce cost.” 


“We have twice in the past four years employed the 
services of outside expert insurance analysts to review and 
advise us on our insurance program. Despite our small size 
and the fact that our whole insurance program is handled by 
one executive, we are nevertheless very insurance minded 
as a company and are consciously striving to make sure 
that we are fully covered against any reasonable contingency; 
at the same time we try not to have unnecessary insurance.” 
Automotive Equipment: Buys from Commercial 
Companies 


“Establishment of our company’s insurance policy is de- 
termined by an insurance committee made up of the com- 
pany’s secretary, treasurer, director of purchases, resident 
attorney and controller. The secretary is chairman of this 
committee. The placement of insurance for the corporation 
is handled by the purchasing department, and records per- 
taining to insurance in force, premiums, expiration dates, 
etc., are maintained in the controller’s department. This 
requires the full time of one man and one stenographer.” 

“The company insurance program is established by an 
insurance committee composed of the secretary-treasurer 
and staff accountant. We do not have a separate depart- 
ment for insurance. However, the staff accountant handles 
this, devoting approximately 10% to 15% of his time to 
the job. He reports to the secretary-treasurer.” 


“We do not do any self-insuring or work through mutuals. 
Our broker or agent reviews our problems with the secretary- 
treasurer and an assistant each month and makes what- 
ever adjustment is necessary at the time, so far as fire 
coverage is concerned. Our requirements for use and occu- 
pancy insurance are reviewed quarterly at which times 
necessary adjustments are made. To cover properly for 
changes in replacement costs we use a factor secured from 
an appraisal company. We believe this factor is fairly close 
for building and machinery replacement and approximately 
every two years our appraisal is brought up to date.” 


“We have attempted to increase our insurance coverage 
with the rise in property values. Our coverage is from 
15% to 100% higher than acquisition costs. Insurance 
values are reviewed each six months. The adequacy of cov- 
erage is determined by local building costs and from cur- 
rent prices supplied by machinery and equipment suppliers.” 


“Through the inspection department of the Factory In- 
surance Association we are advised at frequent intervals of 
improvements and refinements which can be made which 
will result in a reduction of cost and the safety engineering 
department of our insurance carrier advises us regarding 
devices which will reduce accident frequency. We also 
have an active safety committee whose duty it is to in- 
vestigate each accident and to determine whether all safety 
measures have been taken and if not to institute necessary 
procedures to effect a correction.” 

“The adequacy of coverage is determined by periodic 
review of casualty coverage with insurance agents and 
monthly review of inventories.” 


Electrical Appliances: Directors Establish Policy 


“The board of directors of this corporation established 
the company’s insurance policies. Each plant operated by 
the company is responsible for seeing that its own property 
is insured although there is one small central insurance de- 
partment. At the present time only two persons are in- 
cluded. The head of the insurance department reports to 
the vice president and treasurer. His title is assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer and the majority of his 
time is devoted to insurance matters.” 


“We self-insure risks on which there is little likelihood of 
a catastrophe loss or the possibility of premium required 
would in all probability cost more than the possible loss 
hazard.” 


“Tt is difficult to say to what extent the insurance has 
been increased as a result of rising prices because the 
changes have been made at various times. We feel, how- 
ever, that the insurance values have probably been increased 
at least twice what they originally were. The coverages are 
constantly under review and changes are made as soon as 
it appears that there are any discrepancies in the valu- 
ations.” 

“Our fire insurance costs are checked through quotations 
from both mutual and stock companies, and the greater 
portion of our liability risk is under the so-called ‘retrospec- 
tive rating plan’ which appears to be as near a cost-plus 
basis as can be secured at the present time.” 

“Each plant operated by the company has a safety pro- 
gram and a safety director whose task it is to see that 
both accidents and fire losses are reduced. Most of the 
property owned by the company is in the superior risk 
class and, therefore, is subject to rigid inspection by the 
insurance companies. Recommendations made by the com- 
panies are generally followed.” 


Electrical Machinery: Review Coverage Frequently 


“The vice president and controller are responsible for 
the establishment of our company’s insurance policy. We 
have a separate insurance department for handling our 
insurance program, which has a staff of eight employees. 
The head of our insurance department reports directly to 
the vice president and controller. The types and amounts 
of insurance coverage to be carried are based on recom- 
mendations of the insurance department to the vice presi- 
dent and controller for concurrence.” 


“We do not self-insure to any substantial extent. However, 
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some of our property insurance policies carry substantial 
deductibles ranging upwards from $25,000 per location de- 
pending upon the amount of value at risk.” 


“We review our insurance coverage in relationship to 
changes in replacement costs every three months. Ade- 
quacy of coverage is determined by applying the co-insur- 
ance percentage to the insurable values. The insurable values 
are determined from a service to which we subscribe.” 


“We had an actual appraisal in 1942, and about a year 
ago we adjusted this appraisal to present-day conditions. 
Not having the time ourselves, and not being able to get 
an outside appraisal, we took the 1942 appraisal, to which we 
added on all additions and deducted all disposals and then 
added on to the total enough to bring the value up to the 
present-day indexes. We feel that we are sufficiently cov- 
ered at the present time, particularly since we have no co- 
insurance clause in our policies. We do not, however, have 
so-called insurance on depreciation; that risk we feel we can 
take ourselves.” 


“Our maintenance force is continually offsetting liability 
and fire risks. We are at present negotiating to install a 
sprinkler system in a recently purchased adjoining build- 
ing used for storage purposes, which we expect will reduce 
our fire insurance costs at least 15%.” 


“We feel that our present insurers have the finest in- 
spection service of any in the country, and by working closely 
with them we are able to hold down losses. In buying 
insurance, we buy it the same as we buy anything else; 
the insurance must be as good a coverage as it is possible 
to get under existing regulations and laws, the company 
must be sound and the cost should be commensurate with 
good coverage; in other words, we do not buy insurance 
strictly on cost alone. As we look at insurance, we are 
buying nothing more than protection, so as not to have a 
loss; in other words, we are not interested in insurance 
losses, but rather in having insurance coverage to provide 


protection, and to keep the plant running and the workers 
on the job.” 


Engines and Turbines: Measures Taken To Reduce 
Losses 


“Our insurance has been doubled recently because of higher 
replacement costs. We recently had our fire and extended 
coverage insurance at our plants endorsed to cover repair 
and replacement insurance.” 


“The following action has been taken during the past 
year for the purpose of reducing the chances for losses re- 
sulting from fires and, at the same time, decrease our in- 
surance costs: 


(a) Sprinkler systems have been installed in three ad- 
ditional buildings. 

(b) A fire wall with approximate dimensions of eighty 
feet by twenty-five feet has been installed between two 
existing buildings. 

(c) Fuel oil storage facilities have been improved. 


(d) A 100,000 gallon overhead water tank, together 
with underground connecting water mains to fire hy- 
drants at strategic locations throughout the property 
have been installed. 


(e) Trash disposal facilities have been rebuilt and 
modernized.” 
“We expect that the insurance brokers with whom we 
place our business are entirely capable of advising us on 
our insurance program and that, if a proper selection is 


made, the size of our program will warrant the necessary 
attention.” 


Hardware: Are Self-insurers 


“Our company deals with a broker who purchases in- 
surance as representative of the company. We act as self- 
insurer on any risk where the possible liability does not 
exceed $15,000. Insurance has been increased approximately 
40% because of abnormal conditions. Our coverage is re- 
viewed at least once each year and more often if special 
occasions make it advisable. Probable replacement cost 
is about the most important factor in determining ade- 
quacy of coverage. We have not employed outside insur- 
ance analysts but gratefully accept helpful recommenda- 
tions frequently made by insurance companies’ represent- 
atives, old-time agents and others familiar with insurance.” 


“Amount of insurance is practically double prewar figures. 
We review our coverage, in relationship -to changes in re- 
placement costs, every quarter and the basis for determining 
the adequacy of coverage is by keeping up-to-date an 
appraisal of some years ago.” 


Industrial Machinery—General: Maintain Continuous 

Inspection 

“We buy our insurance from stock companies and the 
mutuals. On fire and extended coverage it runs about 
two thirds with the stock companies and one third with 
the mutuals. The balance of our insurance js all carried 
with stock companies, with the exception of our workmen’s 
compensation and a fleet automobile policy. We do not 
self-insure. Our insurance has been increased approximately 
45% as a result of current appraisals. The coverage is re- 
viewed annually, and increases made on the basis of con- 
tinuous appraisal reports on insurable values made by the 
American Appraisal Company each year. On fire and ex- 
tended coverage the policies are all written on a blanket 
basis with a stipulated amount clause; and as our plants 
are widely distributed, we have little doubt but what we are 
adequately covered even though sometimes, on account of 
inventory increases, our values should be higher.” 


“Our coverage has been increased approximately 20% 
over the past eighteen months to cover increases in costs 
and replacements. The adequacy is determined by an 
estimate of the increases in costs from the time of pur- 
chase to the present and also on the basis of estimated re- 
placement costs in light of today’s machine tools, which we 
are purchasing from time to time.” 


“Our chief guard and two of his men are making inspec- 
tions of our plants continuously. Each plant has its own 
fire brigade, and each member of that fire brigade goes to 
school on the first Wednesday of each month. Up to now 
we have not been able to reduce our insurance costs with 
the stock companies, although we have had two reductions 
with the mutuals. These reductions were based on experi- 
ence. We are continuously doing work in our plants follow- 
ing suggestions made by our fire brigade as well as rec- 
ommendations made by insurance inspectors.” 
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“Regular inspections by the insurance companies and 
our prompt compliance with their recommendations, to- 
gether with regular monthly safety committee meetings 
and inspection trips constitute two steps taken to reduce 
losses and insurance costs. All of our important buildings 
are protected against fire by sprinkler systems and, within 
the last year, sprinkler coverage has been added to a 
building occupied by an industrial tenant.” 

“We have employed outside insurance analysts to advise 
us on special phases of the insurance program. These 
analysts from the outside are the exception rather than 
the rule.” 


“We do not employ outside insurance analysts on our 
program, but we do place all insurance through one agent 
who, because of knowledge of our entire program, acts in 
the capacity of our insurance counsel.” 


Industrial Machinery—Specialized: Coverage Reviewed 


“We make an annual review of our coverage to deter- 
mine its adequacy. We have not, however, increased our in- 
surance in the past few years because we felt that our 
type of policy which allows full recovery of losses on 
insured facilities up to the face value of the policy still 
adequately covers any possible losses we might experience.” 


“Insurance has not increased to a marked extent as a 
result of rising prices. We make a specific review of our 
coverage in relation to changes in replacement costs at 
the end of every business year, but this is a subject that is 
much in our minds and is watched every month when our 
accountants make their reports. We attempt to keep up 
with the replacement value less depreciation, although our 
insurance is usually for a lesser amount. As our mutual 
policies have no co-insurance or average clause, we are 
more interested in sufficient coverage to handle the biggest 
loss we can visualize, rather than full coverage on an over- 
all basis.” 


“We have attempted to increase our fire insurance as 
prices have gone up. Our general policy has been to insure 
up to the replacement costs. We have no fixed time for re- 
viewing this coverage. In times when costs are changing 
rapidly, as they are now, reviews are made at reasonable 
intervals, probably once a year.” 

“We have installed certain new equipment and made 
some changes in our plant in order to remove some of the 
common causes of losses or to give added protection. Ex- 
amples of this are moving paint spray booths farther away 
from welding areas, increasing the amount of and modern- 
izing fire prevention equipment, etc. We also built a levee 
at one of our plants to prevent flood damage which had 
occurred previously.” 

“The company has its own wells which assure us of an 
abundance of water for fire fighting purposes at all times. 
Water tests are made at various intervals by our own 
engineers and by engineers of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation. Gravity tanks are located throughout the plant 
and a reservoir holding 65,000,000 gallons of river water 
has been provided.” 

“We have two affiliated companies and we have a sub- 
sidiary real estate company. Two men from each constitute 
our general insurance committee, which meets once a 
month and discusses general problems applying to all of 


us, and also studies specific cases where one company may 
differ from another, with the idea of insuring coordination 
or, at least, making sure that each company has the cor- 
rect coverage. New angles and problems are constantly be- 
ing brought up and discussed. We would like to extend 
this committee idea to other manufacturing industries in 
our locality, with the idea of improving everybody’s knowl- 
edge of insurance but so far we have not been able to in- 
terest the local manufacturers’ association in promoting 
such a committee.” 


Instruments and Controls: Inventories Add to Risks 


“Our insurance program is a direct responsibility of 
the treasurer’s department with controversial questions go- 
ing to our board of directors for final decision. The detail 
of handling this program is supervised by an assistant sec- 
retary who devotes probably a half of his time to the work 
personally in addition to supervising a secretary and one 
clerk.” 


“As to inventories, our insurance has been more than 
doubled due to the rise in prices. Under present circum- 
tances, our coverage is being reviewed almost constantly. As 
to the adequacy of the coverage on inventories, this is deter- 
mined by the present value of the inventories. As to 
buildings, machinery and equipment, we follow price in- 
dexes on these items; also we use as a guide insurance com- 
panies’ appraisals which are being constantly brought up 
to date in a general way.” 

“Among the steps taken to reduce loss and insurance 
costs are the following: Sincere cooperation with the in- 
surance carriers’ inspectors; appointment of special com- 
mittees to help eliminate explosion hazards, smoking haz- 
ards, etc.; making available efficient fire-fighting equipment 
in strategic locations.” 


Machine Tools: Figures 60% Rise in Cost 


“The secretary of the company is primarily responsible 
for the company’s insurance coverage. He frequently con- 
sults with the factory superintendent, with the sales manager 
and with the president on over-all matters of coverage and 
policy. The secretary devotes probably 5% of his time 
to this problem and is assisted by his secretary who probably 
spends 10% of her time on it.” 


“We buy fire insurance direct from a mutual company. 
Our other insurance is handled through brokers. We do 
not carry product liability and to that extent are self-in- 
surers.” 

“Our fire, automobile, boiler and crime insurance is ob- 
tained wholly from mutual companies directly. Incidental 
policies covering transportation, display, public liability, 
etc., are secured through agents. We do not self-insure.” 

“Our company purchases all insurance through brokers 
and agents. The extent of self-insurance is very slight.” 


“Tt is estimated that our insurance has been increased as 
a result of rising prices by about 60% since December 31, 
1939. The amount of coverage is reviewed annually. Build- 
ings and construction are valued on the basis of an index of 
construction costs furnished to the insurance carrier by an 
independent appraisal company. Equipment is valued on 
an estimated present-day replacement cost basis, the esti- 
mate being made by the controller.” 
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“The amount of coverage is based on an appraisal made 
in 1942 and again in 1947, to which is added the present-day 
cost of new equipment and from which is subtracted the 
appraised value of any equipment sold. The inventory is 
taken in at actual cost basis. The insurance coverage is 
checked at the end of each quarter of the year and adjust- 
ments made at that time. The coverage has increased ap- 
proximately 70% for the last seven years as a result of us- 
ing the insurable value of the appraisal and the present-day 
cost of new equipment which has been purchased to replace 
old or obsolete equipment.” 

“Our insurance has been increased approximately 70% in 
the past few years. Part of this is due to the increased 
value of plant properties and part to a larger work-in- 
process inventory.” 

“In order to keep fire losses at a minimum, it has been 
the policy of the company to have the sprinkler system in- 
stalled in all buildings, hand fire extinguishers, and covered 
waste cans in all departments. A careful check is also 
made on the watchman’s report to see that all departments 
have been covered each hour during the night.” 

“Our fire insurance company makes periodic inspections 
of our plant and equipment. The inspectors furnish a 
written report each time and frequently make recommenda- 
tions for reduction of hazards. We have followed all 
recommendations made with the exception of two. Be- 
cause of the cost involved, we have not installed sprinklers 
in our office building and have not installed a water booster 
pump, as recommended.” 

“Our main factory is fully protected by a sprinkler system 
but our stockrooms located in other cities are not so 
equipped, because they occupy leased properties and we 
are unwilling to pay for the installation on premises which 
we do not own. We try to follow as closely as possible 
the recommendations made to us by the fire insurance 
inspectors.” 

“Tn 1947, we arranged with a firm to make a survey of 
our insurance. Since then we have maintained this service. 
We find that this has enabled us to reduce insurance costs 
materially.” 

“We have an annual audit of our insurance policies, 
conducted by an independent insurance analyst.” 


“We have not employed outside insurance analysts, but 
contemplate doing so in the near future.” 


Office Equipment: Large Sums Spent To Reduce 
Hazards 


“Our legal department, headed by the secretary and 
counsel of this corporation, administers our insurance pro- 
gram.” 

“Jn general, our company’s insurance policy is determined 
by the treasurer. The administration of our insurance de- 
partment is handled by our assistant secretary but does not 
require full-time executive attention.” 

“We have a floater policy that takes care of increased 
amounts of insurance, being based on monthly reports that 
we make to the insurance companies. We are adequately 
covered at all times regardless of the amount of fluctuation 
in the amount of our inventories and property owned.” 


“On some of our policies we make monthly reports of 


the values at risk. On all other insurance we attempt to 
have at least a quarterly review. As to the determination 
of the values to be covered, we adjust our original costs 
from time to time using a series of index figures.” 


“We have a safety department whose responsibility it 
is to eliminate and reduce accidents of all kinds in our 
factory. This department has the authority to carry out 
any recommendations or changes necessary to eliminate 
fire or accident hazards. We have found this program very 
successful.” 


“We have a safety man who is also a fire prevention in- 
spector and he makes frequent trips through our plant 
correcting unnecessary hazards such as blocking of fire 
equipment, installation of extinguishers and general clean- 
liness and housekeeping on the plant property.” 

“A continuing program is carried on by the safety com- 
mittee of our industrial relations council, in cooperation 
with the engineering department of our insurance carrier 
to reduce on-the-job accidents and resulting losses. In the 
fire insurance field, regular inspections of the plant are made 
to see that fire protective equipment is adequate and in 
order, and that fire hazards are under control. A check list 
of practicable recommendations is made as a record of 
plant conditions. If unusual problems arise they are 
studied by insurance company specialists upon our request.” 

“We have spent a lot of money in an endeavor to reduce 
hazards of fire by building fire walls; extension on a building 
that houses inflammable material which will remove it from 
a working space; bricking up openings between buildings; 
installing cement troughs under machinery where fire might 
ensue with drainage through scupper holes in wall; using 
automatic pumps for removal of inflammable material from 
drums; placing the drums in a fireproof room with vapor- 
proof light fixtures, exhaust fans, a closed circuit, and very 
limited day-to-day supply. The balance of the supply is 
carried in the yard two hundred feet from the building.” 


Railroad Equipment: Consolidating Contracts Has Cut 
Costs 


“Our insurance is handled by a property manager who 
reports to the chairman of the board and the president.” 

“Efforts have been made to reduce losses and insurance 
costs by the purchase of a jeep, which is used as a fire en- 
gine and also to haul a trailer equipped for fire protection. 
Sprinklers have also been installed in some parts of the 
plant, one fairly large building in particular, where a sub- 
stantial saving resulted.” 

“A marked reduction in insurance costs has been achieved 
recently by the establishment of a program of consolidating 
insurance contracts in master forms. Wherever possible, 
risks have been placed on a comprehensive, all-risk, or 
blanket basis. An outstanding example of premium savings 
resulting from this policy appeared in our crime coverages. 
The purchase of a blanket position fidelity bond and a 
broad-form money and securities policy, replacing several 
individual contracts, produced a substantial benefit in both 
dollars and broader coverage.” 


Paper and Products: Has Set Up Insurance Committee 


“We have recently overhauled our insurance organization 
and procedures. Up to just a few weeks ago, our insurance 
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matters were handled by one individual who reported to 
the treasury department of the company. However, the 
increasing complexity of this work, the importance of ade- 
quate and proper coverage under today’s conditions and 
the need for having insurance matters more adequately 
studied and reviewed by top management have resulted 
in our creating the type of organization which is outlined 
below. Insurance policy is determined by an insurance 
committee comprised of four officers of the company: the 
treasurer, assistant treasurer, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, and the secretary. In addition, we have 
established an insurance section which is responsible for the 
details and administration of the insurance policy as de- 
termined by the insurance committee. The section at pres- 
ent is managed by one individual but we plan to add an- 
other person. The individual handling the job has line re- 
porting responsibility to the chief engineer and, as men- 
tioned previously, the staff responsibility rests with the 
insurance committee. The individual in the insurance sec- 
tion now devotes practically his full time to this activity.” 


“The Engineering News-Record building costs index is 
used as a general guide in determining the adjustment 
necessary to allow for increases in replacement costs since 
the last appraisal of plants. Because of the blanket form 
of coverage without co-insurance requirements, frequent 
adjustments are not necessary, but records are kept, giving 
the value of new construction and equipment. When an 
adjustment of insurance is made to allow for the additional 
cost of new buildings or equipment, any increase in re- 
placement cost, as indicated by the above cost index, is 
also considered and included in the adjustment if necessary.” 

“Our insurance coverage has increased approximately 
50% as a result of rising prices. The relationship of cover- 
age to changes in replacement cost is reviewed annually 
and the adequacy of coverage is determined not only by 
internal checks with our own engineers, but also through 
comparison with national construction and equipment 
installation indexes.” 


Food Products: Protective Measures Reduce Premiums 


“This company has a separate insurance department 
headed by an insurance manager who reports to a vice 
president.” 


“The insurance division is staffed by a force of fourteen 
employees consisting of an insurance manager, assistant 
insurance manager, and seven clerks and secretaries. The 
administrator of employee benefit plans together with his 
group of three clerks and one secretary also report to the 
insurance manager. This is a full-time job for each.” 

“We normally review our coverage once a year, but re- 
cently, with spiraling prices, it has been more often.” 

“Comparing 1940 with 1948, our insurance coverage has 
been increased 65%.” 

“In the field of fire insurance, a program of sprinkler 
protection has been initiated with immediate and substan- 
tial premium savings as a result. In the field of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, a safety program has been initiated 
which has shown a salutary effect upon our loss experience, 
which, in due course, will similarly reflect premium sav- 
ings. An automobile safety program is presently in the 
development stage. We are members of the National Safety 


Council and believe that the safe driver award system in 
that connection is very beneficial.” 


“Steps are constantly taken to reduce losses and insur- 
ance cost. We introduce every practical feature which will 
do both these things. We have a fire and safety commit- 
tee which meets each two weeks. This committee is made 
up of several different individuals, including the plant super- 
intendent and two men from the production crew. These 
men serve three months and are then changed. We believe 
this is keeping our whole force much more conscious of fire 
risks.” 

“We consult with brokers and underwriters’ engineers 
on all new building or processing ventures, and hence try 
to avoid doing anything that may tend to raise costs.” 

“Safety contests are conducted among our drivers to 
keep automobile accidents at a minimum, and sprinkler 
and other fire prevention installations are made in our 
plants, where economically practical, to reduce our fire 
losses and insurance premiums.” 

“Within the past year we have employed an outside in- 
surance analyst for the first time.” 


Leather and Products: Prevention Better Part of Valor 

“We use fire insurance on our factories only; auto insur- 
ance and public liability insurance are placed directly with 
mutuals, amounting to approximately 95% of our insurance 
in force. The remaining 5% is placed through agents.” 

“We self-insure only when there are exceptionally high 
risks which would be prohibitive if carried by regular in- 
surance companies.” 


“Rising prices have caused us to increase our insurance 
from 60% to 70%.” 


“Our insurance has been increased about 80% owing 
to rising prices. Our plant insurance is reviewed every two 
or three years in relationship to changes in replacement 
costs. We have not deemed more frequent reviews necessary 
because the insurance on all of our production facilities is 
under a guaranteed amount clause.” 

“In our opinion, it is far better to prevent fires than 
contribute toward the payment of losses. In this connec- 
tion we follow the theory of the companies insuring boilers, 
where the major portion of the premium is used for inspec- 
tion service to prevent explosions. Where the objects 
are always kept in condition, losses should be relatively 
few. We apply the same reasoning to our fire risk and as 
a result we have not suffered a fire loss of any consequence 
since March, 1932.” 

“We have taken no steps to reduce insurance costs and 
our losses in the time that we have been in business have 
been almost negligible.” 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 


Apparel: Quarterly Inspection Made 

“We have set up a safety and fire prevention committee 
in our ‘plants to maintain our physical facilities in a good 
housekeeping manner. This committee has periodic meet- 
ings with the supervision of each department and makes a 
physical inspection of the property at least six times a year. 
It makes recommendations for improvement in our facilities 
to reduce fire loss. In addition, four times each year the in- 
spectors of the mutual fire insurance companies make a 
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thorough inspection of our entire property, with recom- 
mendations which are acted upon by the treasurer and the 
committee.” 


“We do not employ outside analysts as we believe we are 
receiving similar service through our contacts with the in- 
surance companies, brokers and agents.” 


Chemicals: Committee Control Predominates 


“Our insurance has been handled in recent years by our 
treasurer, who originally was himself in the insurance busi- 
ness. Our treasurer reports directly to the president in 
connection with insurance matters.” 


“The treasurer has some clerical help but, except for this, 
handles insurance himself. Normally, I think our treasurer 
has been giving about ten per cent of his time to insurance. 
We feel sure that this is too little and should be substan- 
tially increased.” 

“We looked around our junior executives for someone 
with available time and ability to undertake study of our 
insurance problems. We selected our credit manager and 
gave him primary responsibility for reviewing our exist- 
ing insurance program through both our engineering and 
plant accounting departments.” 

“The establishment of our company’s insurance policy is 
a function of our executive committee. Since all members 
of the committee are not thoroughly familiar with insurance 
matters, the member of the committee who personally 
handles such matters, of course, always comes into the com- 
mittee with more or less specific recommendations. All de- 
tails of insurance are personally handled by the controller 
and treasurer. This work consumes approximately 15% of 
his time.” 


Chemicals: Finds Local Agents Inadequate 


“Until recently we have been handling all of our insur- 
ance through local agents but early this year we made a 
change which involved handling our fire insurance and use 
and occupancy insurance through brokers. We found that 
local agents could not satisfactorily place the larger amounts 
of insurance required by our heavily increased plant in- 
vestment and the large boost in replacement costs.” 

“A reserve for insurance is provided by charges to op- 
erations at rates estimated to be sufficient, over a period of 
years, to cover losses arising from property damage, public 
liability and personal injuries to employees.” 

“We usually buy our insurance through agents, but in 
special cases we buy direct from the insurance company, 
which in turn allows some sort of a commission to the 
local agency. Owing to a special hazard, some portions of 
our plant are not covered by insurance because the rate 
would be prohibitive. We do not set up any special in- 
surance reserve on this, but it is considered part of a gen- 
eral contingency, against which we have funds set aside; 
so in a certain sense we do self-insure.” 

“We are self-insurers in the case of virtually all of our 
plants. We carry outside insurance in the case of only 
about 17.5% of our plants.” 

“We continuously review insurance amounts in relation- 
ship to changes in replacement costs based on a continuous 
service of a nationally recognized appraisal company.” 


“We review our insurance coverage at least every six 
months in connection not only with the changes in replace- 
ment costs but also the additional plant expenditures. We 
use the Engineering News-Record construction cost index 
to determine replacement costs. Our insurance has been 
increased very substantially as a result of rising prices.” 


“For our principal insurance (that is, the plant and con- 
tents fire and extended coverage) , we operate on an ‘agreed 
amount basis’ which is 90% of the insurable values. On 
this basis, we escape the usual co-insurance feature because 
of the agreed amount clause.” 


“We emphasize loss prevention over insurance cost re- 
duction. We cooperate with the engineers of both the under- 
writers and the brokers in all preventive and protective 
matters from plant construction to shipment of finished 
product. Out of such mutual cooperation, not only have 
valuable preventive or protective measures as well as re- 
duced insurance costs been developed, but also some worth- 
while improvements in handling and storage techniques 
have been worked out. Recently, they assisted us in the 
development of an improved storage method for a highly 
inflammable product, our extensive tests on which have 
helped change the industry’s and the underwriters’ concep- 
tion of the life and property hazards involved as well as 
the means for controlling the hazards. To a lesser extent, 
they assisted us in the research and development on ‘wet 
water’ for controlling flammable liquid fires in which we 
pioneered.” 


“We give serious attention to all the recommendations 
of the various insurance company inspection engineers who 
go through our plant during the year. We maintain a com- 
pany volunteer fire and salvage department for our plant 
—this department holds numerous drills throughout the 
year. We supply them with considerable literature in an 
attempt to keep them informed of modern fire-fighting and 
salvage techniques and encourage them to attend at our 
expense any conferences on this subject which are held 
anywhere in our vicinity. As an example that this work 
pays, last year we suffered a fire and water loss, which was 
first discovered by the watchman in the middle of the 
night. The watchman immediately contacted the members 
of the fire company, who worked through the balance of the 
night and the next morning, with very little supervision, on 
the salvaging of material. Our claim under this loss eventu- 
ally amounted to about $25,000. Our fire department was 
very highly commended by the insurance adjuster, who 
stated that under similar conditions he would have ex- 
pected damage four or five times greater.” 


“Losses at our properties are being reduced as far as 
possible by the work of our own engineering department 
in cooperation with engineers of underwriters and brokers.” 


“We are planning to rearrange our insurance handling as 
stated above and will probably assign the responsibility to 
some man in our organization who can for a while at least 
give approximately one half his time toward educating him- 
self and studying our insurance coverage. In connection 
with improved handling of insurance we are quite likely to 
employ some outside insurance analysts to advise us for a 
time.” 

“We have a competent insurance analyst, on a retainer 
basis, who is at all times available to us on matters pertain- 
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ing to our insurance program. This man is a professional 
analyst who receives his compensation from fees. He has 
no insurance whatever of any type to sell to us. He is paid 
just as we would pay an attorney for advice.” 


“A separate department has been set up to handle the 
many complex problems arising out of the proper adminis- 
tration of an insurance program which is designed to cover 
diversified manufacturing, warehousing and retail oper- 
ations.” 

“Our insurance has been increased threefold since 1939 
because of the rapid inflation of everything which has a 
value; this includes not only physical items such as build- 
ings, machinery, and so forth, but the intangibles such 
as tort liability awards.” 


“Our large exposures are never renewed automatically, 
but are placed for bids in the hands of several outstanding 
brokerage houses for quotations that we are assured, when 
decided upon, can stand the test from all sides.” 


Other Textiles: Not Large Enough To Self-insure 


“At the present time, we buy our fire insurance for two 
plants through brokers, and for the other plant through 
mutuals. The boiler and machinery policies and the mis- 
cellaneous liability policies are handled through brokers. 
We self-insure only in the sense that small casualty risks 
are usually not insured, and on the larger risks we take the 
maximum deductible. We do not consider ourselves large 
enough, however, to self-insure normal risks, where the 
potential liability is large.” 


“Since 1936, with the cooperation of our insurance broker 
and our mechanical department, we have been kept in- 
formed of increases of insurable values resulting from 
rising prices. There is no definite period set for such review, 
but when we believe replacement costs have risen sufficiently 
to warrant increasing our insurance, the matter is brought 
before the executive committee and a decision is then made 
as to a percentage adjustment. These percentage adjust- 
ments have resulted in approximately 100% increase since 
1936. Our present fire insurance values are based upon ap- 
praisals furnished by a mutual company.” 


“Steps have been taken by both our fire and compensa- 
tion carriers to reduce losses by loss prevention campaigns. 
In the main, we try to educate employees on hazards which 
result in loss of time from the job and injury to one’s 
health. We carry out recommendations of our underwriters 
as much as we possibly are able in an effort to reduce acci- 
dents and losses. We also receive recommendations from 
our mechanical department, labor department, and also 
the safety committees, one of which operates at each mill. 
These safety committees meet about once a month and re- 
view all accidents, any recommendations that have been 
made, and make their own recommendations. Each com- 
mittee reports to a central safety committee at executive 
headquarters. We are now trying to minimize accident and 
sickness claims by having a doctor visit our mill one hour 
a day for three days a week. We feel that many cases 
that need medical attention will be caught and corrected 
through this procedure. This should also result, eventually, 
in lower net premium rates.” 


“Through continued studies of the exposures and con- 
stant inspection of the properties, we have found it possible 
to make rearrangements in our insurance program which 
have resulted in substantial savings in the insurance cost. 
We find it necessary to maintain detailed loss data to 
analyze and diagnose our problems properly. For instance, 
in 1947 we found it possible to reduce our transportation 
insurance costs 35% by careful selection of truckmen, im- 
proved shipping and receiving procedures, and centraliza- 
tion of transportation claim handling. For further example, 
we have found it possible to reduce our cost of fire insur- 
ance on buildings and contents as much as 25% by bring- 
ing about better coordination between contractors who are 
erecting new units and our insurers’ engineering depart- 
ment. We have also found in this connection that in some 
instances we have reduced the actual cost of construction 
through this coordination, and at the same time increased 
the safety and fire prevention facilities in those units. In 
other instances, we were able to reduce insurance costs on 
goods in process between 75% and 80% by eliminating 
unnecessary coverages as a result of careful study and 
analysis of the exposures involved. We have also found 
it possible to reduce to an important extent clerical and 
accounting effort in our own organization through better 
use of the facilities offered by our insurers.” 


“In cooperation with our carriers and underwriters, haz- 
ards are reduced where practicable and risks improved. 
Studies of make-up of rate structures are made constantly. 
Improved procedure and equipment have been put into 
use from time to time, such as: use of magnets for re- 
moving metal particles from raw stock in the early stages: 
of manufacture; use of chemicals, both ‘dry’ and ‘wetting’ 
agents, and the use of spray, fog and steam to supplement 
automatic sprinklers; use of well-trained personnel with 
easily accessible manual devices that often are actuated 
ahead of automatic controls. Costs have been reduced by 
means of blanket schedules, ‘fleet’ coverages, etc.; also, 
reductions in rates go hand in hand with reduction of 
hazards. Compliance with recommendations of underwriters 
also has qualified us for lower rates from time to time.” 


Woolens and Worsteds: Improvements Reduce Costs 


“We have made many improvements at the suggestion 
of the mutual companies in order to reduce losses and in- 
surance costs. These include a larger water line from our 
source of water to the fire pump; installing new sprinklers; 
covering wooden stairways with asbestos; anchoring down 
all roofs; blocking up all windows leading into stair towers; 
installing metal fire doors; and covering powerhouse ceil- 
ing with sheet asbestos.” 


“An outside insurance analyst was employed to study 
and reset the insurance portfolio at the time the present 
management took control of the firm. This was in the latter 
part of 1945 and the early part of 1946. This analyst com- 
pleted his work in 1947 and has not been retained since. 
As the insurance analyst finished his work, management 
established an insurance department and employed an in- 
surance manager who now follows insurance matters as 
indicated above.” 
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A 


Abrasives and Asbestos 

See Business Practices 
“Advertising Keeps Pace with Sales Gains,” 

Jan 12 
Advertising Linage, Magazine 

See Business Indicators, Selected 

ir Expansion, Bottleneck in,” May 201 
Aircraft 
See Business Practices 
Aluminum 

Demand for, Feb 78 
“American Exports under ERP,” Feb 52 
Anthracite 

Production 

See Business Indicators, Selected 

“Areas of Food Crisis,” Apr 176 
Automobiles 

See Business Practices 


B 
Bank Debits 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Basing Point Decision, Economic Effects of,” 
Sept 355 
“Basing Points Under Attack,” May 227 
“Battle of the Pegs, The,” Dec 482 
Bituminous Coal 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Boots and Shoes 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Business Book Shelf 
Jan 4, 11, 31; Feb 92; Mar 120, 125, 132; 
Apr 157, 161, 169, 175; June 240, 247, 252, 
257, 263; July 282; Aug 317, 324; Oct 405; 
Novy 437, 448, 455; Dec 488, 497 
“Business Failures Still Low,” June 262 
“Business Forecasts, Selected,” Jan 34; Feb 91; 
Mar 133; Apr 180; May 228; June 264; July 
298; Aug 340; Sept 370; Oct 417; Nov 458; 


Dec 504 
“Business Highlights,” Jan 15; Feb 46; Apr 148; 
May 194; June 238; Aug 330; Sept 362; Oct 
398; Nov 438; Dec 475 
“Business Indicators, Forecast for 1948,” Jan 5 
“Business Indicators for 1949,” Dec 470 
“Business Indicators, Selected,’ Jan 33; Feb 51; 
Mar 134; Apr 181; May 230; June 265; July 
295; Aug 337; Sept 381; Oct 421; Nov 459; 
Dec 503 
“Business Outlook Favorable, Immediate,” Apr 
146 
Business Practices 
Monthly Survey Executive’s Opinions, Jan 12; 
Feb 65; Mar 106; Apr 146; May 204; June 
242; July 283; Aug 314; Sept 355; Oct 406; 
Nov 442; Dec 494 
Business Practices, Survey of 
Advertising Keeps Pace with Sales Gains, 
Jan 12 
Community Relations for 1948, Feb 65 
Corporate Insurance Program, Dec 494 
Economic Effects of Basing Point Decision, 
Sept 355 
Exporters Opposed to Licensing Controls, 
Mar 106 
How Industry Is Meeting Capital Needs, 
July 283 
oe Business Outlook Favorable, Apr 
46 
More Companies Use Budgets, Nov 442 
oo of Industrial Remobilization, Aug 
Productivity on the Increase, June 292 
Telling the Public, Oct 406 


Tighter Quality Control for Better Products, 
May 204 
“Butter ? Where Is the,” June 254 


6} 
“Canada Needs More Men,” Jan 24 
“Canada, Price Control in,” Mar 126 
“Canners Plan for 1948,” May 210 
“Capital Needs, How Industry Is Meeting,” 
July 283 
Carloadings 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Cement Production 
See Business Practices 
Chemicals 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Chronology of Controls Instituted During Re- 
armament,” May 199 
Cigarettes 
Consumption of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Coal 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Coal in the Postwar Economy,” July 290 
Commodity Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Commodity Price Break, The,”’ Feb 46 
“Community Relations for 1948,”’ Feb 65 
“Company Policies for Promoting Stabilization,” 
Feb 80 
Construction 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Construction, Financing Home,” May 214 
Consumers Price Index, Feb 94; Mar 113; Apr 
183; May 213; June 266; July 289; Aug 389; 
Sept 383; Oct 420; Nov 460 
“Controls Insitituted During Rearmament, 
Chronology of,” May 199 
Copper 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Corporate Bond Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Corporate Donations in 1947,” May 226 
“Corporate Insurance Programs,” Dec 494 
“Corporate Plant Expansion,” Nov 446 
“Corporate Taxes? Who Pays,” Feb 69 
Cotton 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Credit Control Through Federal Debt Retire- 
ment,” Apr 162 
“Cyclical Behavior, A Note on,” Mar 130 


D 


Department Store Sales 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
Distribution and Trade 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
‘Distributive Industries, Rising Importance of,” 

Feb 63 
‘Dividend Payments, Charting,” Oct 414 
“Down on the Farm—Electrically,” Sept 369 
Durable Goods 

Index of Production 

See Business Indicators, Selected 


E 
“Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing,” Jan 
35; Feb 94; Apr 182; June 253; Aug 338; 
Sept 380; Oct 419 
“Earnings, Hours and Employment Trends,” 
Dec 505 
“Earnings to Work, Putting,” Apr 160 


515 


“ECA Begins Operations,” May 207 
“ECA in Action,” Nov 434 
“Economic Effects of Basing Point Decision,” 
Sept 355 
“Economic Notes,” Feb 50; Apr 147, 192; May 
203, 225; July 294; Aug 322, 329, 386; Sept 
354, 371; Oct 418; Nov 461; Dec 502 
“Effects of a Booming Population,” Jan 9 
“Effects of Rearmament Program,” Apr 148 
“Egg Prices, Scrambled,” Jan 26 
Electrical Equipment 
See Business Practices 
Electric Power Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Engineering Awards, Heavy 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“ERP, American Exports Under,” Feb 52 
“ERP, From Paris Report to,” Jan 1 
“Exporters Opposed to Licensing Controls,” 
ar 106 
“Export Surplus, Financing the,” Aug 306 
“Exports Under ERP, American,” Feb 52 


F 

“Farm—Electrically, Down on the,” Sept 369 
Farm Products, Prices of 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Federal Debt Retirement, Credit Control 

Through,” Apr 162 
“Fifty Largest in 1946, The,” Apr 158 
Financial Indicators 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Financing Home Construction,” May 214 
“Financing the Export Surplus,” Aug 306 
“Food Crisis, Areas of,” Apr 176 
“Food Prices are High, Why,” Dec 491 
Food Prices and Production 

See also Business Practices 
“Forecast for 1948, Business Indicators,” Jan 5 
Foundries Industry 

See Business Practices 
“Furniture Buying Goes, As,” Apr 178 
“Future Man Power Resources,” Apr 167 
“Future of Shipping,” June 260 


G 


Glass Containers, Production 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Goods by Rail or Truck,” Dec 489 
“Grain Prices, Charting,” Sept 272 
Grocery Chain Store Sales 

See Business Indicators, Selected 


H 
Hardware Industry 
See Business Practices 
‘Healthy Demand for Machine Tools,” Mar 121 
“Heavy Demand for a Light Metal,” Feb 78 
“How Industry Is Meeting Capital Needs,” 
July 283 


I 


“Immediate Business Outlook Favorable,” Apr 
146 
“Tmmigration Trends, Recent,” Dec 498 
Industrial Activity 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Industrial Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Industrial Remobilization, Problems of,” Aug 
314 
“Industry Bucks Inflation,” May 202 
“Industry Is Meeting Capital Needs, How,” 
July 283 
“Industry Readied for Mobilization,” Apr 151 
“Inflation, Industry Bucks,” May 202 
“Inflation Without More Money,” Apr 173 


“Insurance Money, New Fields for,” Sept 382 
“Insurance Programs Vary,” Dec 494 
“Insurance Programs, Corporate,” Dec 494 
“Interest Rates, Pegging,” Nov 450 
Tron and Steel Products Industry 

See Business Practices 
Iron, Pig 

Production 

See Business Indicators, Selected 


L 
“Labor Surplus by Areas,” Nov 452 
Lead 


Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Liquor Industry, Some Economic Aspects of,” 
Sept 366 
Lumber 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Machine Tools 
See Business Indicators, Selected; Business 
Practices 
“Machine Tools, Healthy Demand for,” Mar 121 
Machinery 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Magazine Advertising Linage 
See Business Indicators Selected 
“Man Power for Rearmament,”’ Oct 412 
Manufactured Products 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Manufacturing 
Index of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Marshall Plan, Jan 1; Feb 52; May 207; Nov 434 
“Meat Supply, Pigs, Calves and the,” Oct 401 
Minin 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Mobilization, Industry Readied for,” Apr 151 


N 


“Natural Gas: Its Competitive Position,” Sept 
8374 
“Natural Gas: Growth and Potentials,” Feb 72 
“Natural Gas, Utilization and Supply,” June 248 
“New Data on Inventory—Sales Relationships,” 
July 285 
“New Fields for Insurance Money,” Sept 382 
Newsprint 
North American 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“No Comeback in Silk,” Apr 170 
Nondurable Goods 
Index of Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Nonferrous Metals Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Note on Cyclical Behavior, A,’’ Mar 130 


oO 
Office Equipment 
See Business Practices 
“Old-Age and Survivor’s Insurance, Reserves 
for,” Mar 123 


P 
“Paper Demands Mount,” Jan 29 
Paper 
Industry 
See Business Practices 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Paperboard 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Petroleum 

and Products 

See Business Practices 
Crude Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 

“Pigs, Calves and the Meat Supply,” Oct 401 
“Plant Expansion, Corporate,” Nov 446 
“Populatién Boom Over ?, Is the,” Dec 498 
“Population, Effects of a Booming,” Jan 9 
“Population on the March,” Mar 117 
“Position of Small Manufacturers,” Sept 358 
“Postwar Adjustment, A Case Study,” Dec 472 
“Preparedness, Picture Before World War II,” 

June 246 
“Price Break, The Commodity,” Feb 46 
“Price Control in Canada,”’ Mar 126 
“Prices Are High, Why Food,” Dec 491 
“Prices; A Study in Deviations,” Feb 58; Mar 

110 
Prices, Retail 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Problems of Industrial Remobilization,” Aug 

314 
“Production and Trade, Trends in,” May 194 
“Production vs. Productivity,” Dec 492 
“Productivity on the Increase,” June 242 
“Progress in Rearmament II,” May 197 
“Property, Taxing Community,” Jan 7 
“Putting Earnings to Work,” Apr 160 


Q 


“Quality Control for Better Products, Tighter,’’ 


May 204 


R 


“Rail or Truck ?, Goods by,” Dec 489 
Railroad Equipment Industry 
See Business Practices 
Railroads 
Security Prices and Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Raw Materials 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Rayon Yarn 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Rearmament, Dollars for,” Aug 318 
“‘Rearmament, Man Power for,” Oct 412 
“Rearmament Program, Effects of,” Apr 148 
“Rearmament IT, Progress in,” May 197 
“Reciprocity Lives Another Year,” July 278 
“Remobilization Developments,” July 292; Aug 
323; Sept 386; Oct 416; Nov 456; Dec 481 
“Reserves for Old-Age and Survivor’s Insur- 
ance,” Mar 123 
“Reserves for Unemployment Compensation,” 
Jan 20 
Retail Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Retail Sales, Movements in,” Aug 325 
Retail Trade 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Return of Natural Rubber,” June 258 
“Rising Importance of Distributive Industries,” 
Feb 63 
Rubber Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Rubber, Return of Natural,’ June 258 


Ss 
Sales 
Department Store 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Grocery Chain Store Sales 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Variety Store 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Savings Bonds? Who Owns,” Sept 350 
“Savings, Seeking Safety in,” Mar 119 
iti 


es 
“The Battle of the Pegs,” Dec 482 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


516 


“Seeking Safety in Savings,” Mar 119 

“Selected Business Forecasts,” Jan 34; Feb 91; 
Mar 138; Apr 180; May 228; June 264; July 
293; Aug 340; Sept 370; Oct 417; Nov 459; 
Dec 504 

“Selected Business Indicators,” Jan 33; Feb 51; 
Mar 134; Apr 181; May 280; June 265; July 
295; Aug 337; Sept $81; Oct 421; Nov 459; 
Dec 503 

Semimanufactured Articles, Prices of 

See Business Indicators, Selected 

Shoe Production 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 

“Shipping, Future of,” June 260 

“Silk, No Comeback in,” Apr 170 

“Small Manufacturers, Position of,” Sept 358 4 

“Some Economic Aspects of Liquor Industry, 
Sept. 366 

“Stabilization, Company Policies for Promot- 
ing,” Feb 80 

Steel and Products Industry 
See Business Practices 

Steel Production 
See Business Practices; Business Indicators, 
Selected 

Stock Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


T 


“Taxes ?, Who Pays Corporate,” Feb 69 
“Taxing Community Property,” Jan 7 
“Tax, Talk to Tax Cut, From,” Apr 155 
“Television, This Time It’s,” Nov 454 
“Telling the Public,” Oct 406 
Textile Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Textiles, Transition in,” Mar 114 
“Tighter Quality Control for Better Products,” 
May 204 
Trade, Retail 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Trade, Credit and the Third Round,” June 238 
“Transition in Textiles,” Mar 114 
Transportation Equipment, Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Trends in Production and Trade,” May 194 
“Trends in Unemployment Benefits,” Aug 310 
“Trends in White Collar Compensation,” May 
221 
“Truck ? Goods by Rail or,” Dec 489 


U 


“Unemployment Benefits, Trends in,” Aug 310 
“Unemployment Compensation, Reasons for,” 
Jan 20 
Utilities 
Security Prices and Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Variety Store Sales 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Ww 


“Welfare Payments in 1947,” Oct 410 
“When Winds Ride the Western Wheatlands,” 
Apr 153 
“Where Is the Butter ?,” June 234 
“White Collar Compensation, Trends in,” May 
221 
“Who Owns Savings Bonds ?,” Sept 350 
“Who Pays Corporate Taxes ?,” Feb 69 
Wool 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Z 


Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


